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From the design stage in 
Chemical Engineering— 
to the complete installa- 
tion of the plant is the 
range of our service. 


We fabricate in STAIN- 
LESS STEEL, COPPER, 
NICKEL, ALUMINIUM, 
etc., and all work is 
carried out by craftsmen 
with life-long experience. 


Please request information on 
Distillation, Evaporation, Solvent 
Recovery Systems, Paint, Varnish 
and Synthetic Resin plant, etc. 
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Unit Air Separator for the 


Production of 


Materials handled include 


SUGAR »* 
¢« DIATAMACEOUS EARTH « LIME 


COCOA ° 


COAL DUST 
METALLIC POWDERS) « 
MOULDING POWDERS - 


BARYTES 


CARBIDE 


OXIDES « 


SULPHUR ¢ REFRACTORIES 


MEDICINAL POWDERS 
WITHERITE * CARBON 
MAGNESIUM OXIDE ¢ ABRASIVES 
MEALS and many others 


Clean Cut in Design 
and Performance 


Further particulars gladly supplied on 


application to :— 
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PPER ACETS 
COPPER ACETO- ARSENITE 
PPER CARBONS 
COPPER CHLORIDE 
COPPER NITRATE 
F 


COPPER OXYCHLORIDE 


R. CRUICKSHANK, LTD. 
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STEAM TRAPS- 


cannot jam 
or blow 
steam. 
Unique’ in 
design, fool- 
proof in op- 
eration. 
“Simplicity” 
Steam Traps 
have only 
one moving part— 
m afree floating stain: 
less steel sphere. 
Each trap is guaran- 
teed for years; send 
for a trap on trial. 
Good deliveries can 
be made in most 
sizes of traps. 


4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
and TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER. 











Telephone: CITY 2235. TRAFFORD PARK 1903. 
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HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 


All grades and concentrations 


PEROXYGEN COMPOUNDS, including 
SODIUM PERCARBONATE : MAGNESIUM 
PEROXIDE - ZINC PEROXIDE - UREA 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE - AMMONIUM, 
SODIUM AND POTASSIUM PERSULPHATES 
BENZOYL PEROXIDE 


BARIUM COMPOUNDS 


SODIUM SULPHIDES ° SODIUM ACID 
PHOSPHATES ° SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE 
METALLIC SOAPS ° SULPHATED FATTY 
ALCOHOLS ° SODIUM METASILICATE 
ALKALINE CLEANERS 
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lave you asked these questions yet ?' 
CORN iZ 


WHAT are Industrial Gas 
Development Centres 


Primarily, they are groups of technical 
people organised to carry out development 
work on heat and fuel problems in industry. 


FOR whom do they work 


For the benefit of the industrial consumer 
and on behalf of the British Gas Industry. 


WHERE do they work 


There are 11 Centres established in different 
areas to cover the whole of Great Britain. 
Each centre specialises on local industries, 
and it carries out development work, both 
independently and with makers of gas 
equipment. 


2 WHAT happens to their work 


*y 


The results are collected and co-ordinated 
by a Central Information Bureau, which 
makes available to Gas Undertakings all over 
the country the latest and most practical 
information on industrial heat problems, 
installations and processes. 


HOW can ! benefit from this 


work 


You can make use not only of existing 
information, but of the technical service 
behind it. If you have a heat or fuel problem 
get into touch with your local Gas Under- 
taking for further details. This is well worth 
while, even if only to make sure that your gas 
equipment is being used to the best possible 
advantage. 
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BRITISH GAS COUNCIL «© #§ GROSVENOR PLACE © LONDON - _  S.W.I 













with Plates of Cast /ron, 
Wood, or Special Metal, 
fo suit varying requirements. 
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OF 


CENTRIFUGALS, 
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—a story written in £ s. d.— 
in repeat sales . . . a pleased 
and satisfied customer. 





K.C.C. Drums, being strong 


and well built, can be relied 
upon to arrive with contents intact, and can be used again and again. 


The special neck of a K.C.C. drum enables the contents to be poured “‘ taper fashion ”’ 
the last drop. No waste from ‘‘ overflow,’’ no last drops left in the drum. 
K.C.C. Drums can be thoroughly cleaned, and used for various contents. 


The range of drums (both ordinary and K.C.C.) is comprehensive and despite the shortage 
of steel some sizes are still available. 
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E. A. BROUGH & CO., LTD., LIVERPOOL AND SPEKE. 
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HYDROFLUORIC ACID 


ANHYDROUS AND SOLUTIONS ALL STRENGTHS 





Fluorides 


Sodium, Magnesium, Potassium, Barium, Lead, Zinc and Artificial Cryolite. 


Silico Fluorides 


Magnesium, Potassium, Ammonium, Zinc, Barium. 
Boro Fluorides 
Sodium, Potassium, Ammonium, Lead. 


Other Fluorides to Specification 
PURE ACIDS FOR ANALYSIS - PLATING CHEMICALS - ACCUMULATOR ACIDS 





JAMES WILKINSON & SON, LTD. 
TINSLEY PARK ROAD, SHEFFIELD,9 
Phone 41208 9 "Grams “CHEMICALS” Sheffield 








a ' 


BATTERY OF KESTNERS 
tate tain NEW ACID 


PUMPS 























GLANDLESS 
AND SELF PRIMING 


ADVANTAGES 
No packing gland, bearing or frictional Constructed in all acid-resisting materials, 
surfaces in contact with acid. including Keebush. Giving a long trouble- 
free life. 


Write for Leaflets No. 269a and 251, to 


KESTN ERS Chemical Engineers. 


5, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.|I. 
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The 50-range Model 7 Universal AvoMeter, the 
pioneer of the comprehensive range of ‘‘ Avo’”’ 
le- precision Instruments, is the world’s most widely 
used combination electrical measuring instrument. Src 
Fully descriptive pamphlet available on application 
to the sole Proprietors and Manufacturers :— 


= ¥ 
It Trade ro 


Apsaanrig beajrrmeorus 


THE AUTOMATIC COIL WINDER & ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT.-CO., LTD. 


2 ee ee ee HOUSE DOUGLAS Re Bm Ai mete, Cee Cae BO S-w-:t TELEPHONE: VIC TORIA3404/9 
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In our laboratory our chemists are happy—in a 
gloomy kind of way. You see, they’re happy 
because they’ve evolved the exact emulsifier* to 
suit every industry and gloomy because SOME- 
THING DRIVES THEM ON. Sometimes in their 


cups they babble of the miracle of the wniversal mutter feverishly, why not take advantage 
emulsifier and perpetual motion. of the unrivalled knowledge accumulated by 
.* eo ; them of emulsifiers and their idiosyncrasies! | 
Judging by the time taken in arriving at the first ae 
Page, You’re very welcome. 


result, the miracle will have to wait a few days 
longer. So while they peer into their test tubes and 


WATFORD CHEMICAL COMPANY LTD. 
30 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1 
TELEPHONE: WELBECK 0264/8. TELEGRAMS: WATCHEMPRO, WESDO, LONDON 


*The Estax and Promulsin range of Emulsifiers. 
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It’s a pleasure to read a letter typed on the British-made 


Imperial lypewriter 


Imperial Typewriter Co. Ltd. Leicester. | 
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A particularly interesting bracket clock (circa 
AD 1690) by Thomas Tompion, the father of 
English clockma king, several of whose timepieces 
are still in service at Buckingham Palace. From 
the celebrated collection of Percy Webster, 
Queen Street, Mayfair, London. 


Founded in 1810, Balfours of Leven have grown steadily with the Gas 
Industry, playing an increasingly important part in the development 
of new and more economical plant for the manufacture, purification 
and storage of gas, and the recovery and processing of by-products. 
The Balfour reputation for craftsmanship, acquired by long years of 
experience and jealously handed down from generation to generation, 
is now—as always—at the service of the Industry to assist in all 
problems concerning gas plant. 


BALFOURS OF LEVEN ARE SPECIALISTS IN:— 


* Gas Works Plant * Samka Heat Transfer Vessels and Equipment 
* Coke Oven and By-Product Recovery Plant * Special Castings in lron and Alloys 
* Producer Gas and Water Gas Plant *& Welded and Riveted Work 








HENRY BALFOUR & GO. LTD 


DURIE FOUNDRY, LEVEN, FIFE Leven 79 Foundry, Leven, Fife 
ARTILLERY HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 ABBey 3639 Durifound, Sowest, London 


One of the Batyour Girras / Sf Govan CPUC 


HENRY BALFOUR & CO. LTD. GEORGE SCOTT & SON (LONDON) LTD. 
ERNEST SCOTT & CO. LTD. ENAMELLED METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION (1933) LTD. 
BLIO21/2-C 











Vill THE 





REC" TRADE MARK 


Graduated Glassware. 


Safety. 

The low co-efficient of expansion of 3°2 x 10-6 
per degree centigrade of PYREX Brand Gradu- 
ated Glassware prevents fracture from sudden 
thermal changes. 


Strength. 


By reason of this low co-efficiency, the structure 
of the glass can be made more robust than that 
of ordinary glass, thus saving a high percentage 
of breakage losses due to everyday handling. 


Accuracy. 


PYREX Brand Graduated Glassware is made in 
two N.P.L. standards of accuracy—Ciass B for 
everyday laboratory usage, and Class A for 
more meticulous research or analytical work. 


That's why you should ask for PYREX Brand. 


made by 
JAMES A. JOBLING & CO. LTD. 
Wear Glass Works, SU IDERLAND. 


GSé6éB 
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HIGH 
VACUUM 






















FOR SUCCESSFUL AND 
OPERATION OF MANY 
INDUSTRIAL PROCESSES THE GENERATION 
AND MAINTENANCE OF A HIGH VACUUM 
IS IMPERATIVE AND THE CLOSER THE 
APPROACH TO AN ABSOLUTE VACUUM IN 
MANY OF THESE PROCESSES THE MORE 
SUCCESSFUL THE OPERATION. 


The MIRRLEES WATSON COMPANY have 
specialised for many years in the manufacture of 
equipment to meet the needs of industry in this 


direction progressively modifying and improving | 


their products until to-day they are supplying | 
vacuum creating STEAM EJECTOR AIR PUMPS 
capable of successfully maintaining vacua within) 
5 mm. of Absolute in large scale industrial| 
processes. 


THE COST OF MAINTENANCE OF SUCH) 
EQUIPMENT IS NEGLIGIBLE AS THERE ARE 
NO MOVING PARTS TO GO WRONG—JUST 
WHAT THE MAINTENANCE ENGINEER iS 
LOOKING FOR ! 

Engineers and Industrial Chemists are 
invited to write for information regarding) 
their especial problems which will receive 
our expert consideration and we shall be 
pleased to advise accordingly. | 





We also manufacture Reciprocating 
and Rotary Air Pumps. These have 
their special applications. | 





MIRRLEES WATSON 


cOLOTUEETRUTELEETER EDOM 


~2MPANY LIMITE® 





GLASGOW 














ECONOMICAL | 
PRESENT-DAY | 
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form the drum of this remarkable new Ball Mill 


This fine new Wilkinson product gives Engineers a 
Ball Mill of adequate strength and exceptional abrasive 
resistance. Instead of a metal drum lined with 
porcelain or rubber, the barrel of this new Ball Mill 
consists entirely of rings of Linatex Rubber compressed 
together (the ideal condition for maximum durability and 
abrasive resistance) and held agrees in ace by tie 
rods embedded in the rubber 4 : 

itself. Metallic contamination 
of contents is im- 
possible, and the whole 
Ball Mill combines 
lightness with robust 
structural design. 
Note the special 
quick-release hand 
hole. 


























UNITS COMPLETE 
with motor and 
reduction gear, or 
for line shaft drive. 
Replacement 
drums supplied for 
existing units. 
Sizes 1’ 0” dia. to 
3’ 0" dia. 

Speeds: to suit 





Write for | customers require- 
illustr- “aes » ments. 

trated 4 f — 3 — 
leaflet. ‘ 


recommended for 
gg” indudtuch asiq 
CERAMICS. PIGMENTS. 
PLASTICS etc.. etc. 


OLD METHOD 








SS 


Consists in bonding, ' The new Patent No. 576410 


METAL SHELL ~y 


or fixing mechanically, 
a rubber lining to the 
internal surfaces of the 
drum. 


LIN ATEX 
BAcit MILL 


®WILKINSON RUBBER LINATEX LTD., 
FRIMLEY ROAD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY 


aa. Tel: Camberley 1595 
abd Australia, South Africa, U.S.A., India, Malaya 





NEW METHOD 


The new Wilkinson 
development is a 
scientific combination aves Uhihese 
of rubber and metal. 












% Also makers of Flexatex Hose, Linatex, Novatex, cnd the Linatex Pump. 
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MANUFACTURERS. AGENTS ACTIVATED 
CHEMICALS CALCIUM 


FOR ALL a C A - BR O N A T i 
DY ESTU F FS is a speciality of Derbyshire Stone Ltd., 


for processes where the utmost dispersi- 
ESSENTIAL Ol LS bility and miscibility are an advantage. 


AROMATICS-COMPOUNDS-FLAVORS 











e Enquiries are invited from those interested in 

KX rn 2>. THE HOUSE OF the supply of such powders. Samples and full 
2 QUALITY AND information will be gladly provided. Please 

Z ds PERFORMANCE state nature of probable application of the pow- 
y ders. Problems investigated without obligation. 
ROBERT & COMP4 DERBYSHIRE STONE LTD 


Bank House, Matlock, Derbyshire 2, 
*Phone : Matlock 396 — 
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An all-round Plus 
for YOUR food 





rt + 





4 

4 
Asresearch goes deeper into the mysteries round plus for your processed food up 
of vitamins and enzymes, the value of | which is of great value at the present a 
the B Vitamin group in releasing energy | time. 


becomes more and more evident. 
Yestamin— pure, dried, de-bittered aint 
Yeast—is exceptionally rich in Vitamins ; | 
B, and B, and also has a 40 per cent Vitamin B, ...... -10 mgms. per oS } 


—_- 











protein content. The Yestamin flavour Riboflavin (B,)... 1.45 mo! yp 
is piquant and appetising. Supplies of | E Niacin aaa adie 9.5 
Yestamin are good. Here is an all- 











YE STAM i fi PURE DRIED YEAST 


THE ENGLISH GRAINS LTD. BURTON-ON-TRENT 


bb o444444444444442 
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The Basic Principle 


of the 


UNIVERSAL 
MIXER 


is capable of adaptation 
to innumerable 
industrial 

purposes. 


















rer note 
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Here, for instance, is a machine of 18 gallons 
capacity, with our Sigma type blades carrying 
adjustable, serrated edges, revolving in opposite 
directions against a saddlepiece likewise serrated, 
to obtain a shredding action simultaneously with 
thorough incorporation of the mix. 


The jacketed trough is lined with renewable steel 
wearing plates. 





‘BAKER PERKINS. 


| WES TW OO 0 WORK 8S PETERBOROUGH | 
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5H MEX 
G e e@ e@ e a new type of surface active agent. 


GEMEX compounds of cationic or “ reversed soap ” type 
are capable of specialised functions, including the following: 


(1) Acid emulsions for polishes, insecticides, metal 
cleaners, substantive textile finishing. 

(2) Soft finish on cotton and rayon goods. 

(3) Generation of acid foams. 

(4) Flotation of non-metallic minerals. 

(5) Oil flushing of wet pigments. 

(6) Breaking of anionic emulsions. 


GEMEX compounds are of our own manufacture and your 
enquiries are invited. 


GENERAL METALLURGICAL AND CHEMICAL LTD. 


120 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 62 MARKET ST., MANCHESTER, 1 
MONarch 4328 BLAckfriars 8750 

















%: 


OVER 40 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


eae 
A". gee IN THE MANUFACTURE 
—_—— oe OF 
Sa : FORCED DRAUGHT 
FURNACES FOR 
CHEMICAL WORKS 
STEAM BOILERS AND 
STILLS 





Burning Fuels of any 
type and size 


THE CHEMICAL ENGINEERING AND WILTON’S PATENT 
FURNACE COMPANY LIMITED. HORSHAM, SUSSEX. 
Northern Office and Fue! Engineer : 


T. G. Fegan, Cannonfield, ‘Phone: Horsham 965 
Hathersage, Nr. Sheffield. ‘Grams: Evaporator 


‘Phone: Hathersage 333 
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To Cockroaches 


GAMMEXANE’ 


dusts containing the gamma isomer of benzene hexachloride 





are a deadly enemy. Sanitary Inspector reports that after 
treating a room with a 0.5% ‘Gammexane’ dust, the floor was so 
covered with dead cockroaches that a finger-tip could not be 
put between them. Of low toxicity to man and animals, but 
to insect pests — by dust, spray or smoke — ‘Gammexane’ 


SPELLS DEATH 











Consult IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, NOBEL HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.1 
G.23 
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Heavy Chemicals and 
Pharmaceutical Specialities 


SPENCE CHEMICALS are chemicals are also manufactured. 
backed by over 100 years of experi- 


ence. Aluminous compounds are the A booklet giving an abridged range 
chief products, but titanium salts, of SPENCE chemicals will gladly 
silicas and special pharmaceutical be sent on request. 





| 
; 
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National Buildings, Manchester 3 


London ° Widnes ° Goole Bristol 
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UNEMUL 


(INERT ALUMINA GEL) 
FOR EMULSIFYING AND SUSPENDING 


INORGANIC - EDIBLE - VERSATILE 


THE AGENT Chemical inert @ Unattacked by bacteria and 
fungi @ Non-injurious to the human system 
A smoothly gelatinous cream or ointment base. 


THE EMULSIONS Easy to prepare @ Stable over considerable 
temperature range without change in viscosity. 
pH readily controlled @ Non-frothing @ Com- 
patible with solids, dyestuffs, binders, etc. 








AVAILABLE IN ANY QUANTITY IMMEDIATELY 


UNIVERSAL EMULSIFIERS, LTD., 
INVICTOR WORKS, EAST MALLING, KENT. west war vine 2139 
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European aa 


SIMPSON SPENGE & YOUNG 


28 SAINT MARY AXE. 





| LONDON, E.C.,3, ENGLAND 


oe | “e Telephone: AVENUE 3921 
: se 2 Telegrams: FALLODEN 
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NECK, PLUGS and CAPSULES 
rr ee for hermetically sealing cans 
, holding liquids. 
SPECIALISTS IN PRESS FITTINGS for all types of Cans and Drums 
Contractors to the Admiralty, Ministry of Supply, India Office, 
rown Agents for the Colonies etc., etc. 


cae Oe GF Farwig & Co 


n rew neck. 
patent scre e Est. 1809 


Patent No. 382,380 
208-214 YORK RD., BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W.II 
Grams: CALORIGEN, BATT, LONDON. Tel: Battersea 7008 
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Enquiries invited for sites for these new 7 
chemical industries :— y 
Adhesives Insulating materials Plastics 4 
Artificial fibres Leather goods Resins, synthetic 4 
acti PEA ~ay Tol preparatio Z 
Carbon ve me ) ms 7 
Cellulose products Mineral oil oueaing Vitamin foods 4 
Cosmetics Oils—edible,techni- Waterproofing 4 
Dextrin caland medicinal materials 4 
Glucose Ore refining Wood distillation Y 
Gums Pigments products Z 
The above are industries for which raw Z 
materials are normally available at the Port of 7 
Hull or can be supplied by existing industries. Z 
Z 

Z 





White un Confidence to - THE TOWN CLERK - HULL 
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FOR 


HOME 


AND 


EXPORT 


OILS AND FATS 


DYESTUFFS AND 
PIGMENTS 


FINE AND HEAVY 
CHEMICALS 


PHARMACEUTICALS 
WOOD OIL 
VEGETABLE OILS 
WAXES 
GUM 
SPICES 


COLONIAL AND 
CHINESE PRODUCTS 


M.W. HARDY 


& CO. LTD. 


6 BILLITER STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 





Telephone : ROYAL 8343 
Cables : HARDICHEM 








Codes : ACME, BENTLEYS 


B 


XV1l 


MEASUREMENT 
BY 








Mullard 














@ The conductivity of liquids 
can be rapidly and precisely 
determined by means of the 
Mullard Universal Measuring 
Bridge and Conductivity Cell. 
New type cells, protected against 
external corrosion, are available 
and a 1000 c/s. oscillator can be 
supplied if required. Send for 
illustrated leaflet MC. 592. 


THE MULLARD WIRELESS SERVICE CO., LID. 
(Measuring Apparatus Section) 
CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVE., W.C.2. 
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SWIFT 


& COMPANY PTY. LTD. 


Specialising in 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, 
SOLVENTS, PLASTICS AND 
MATERIALS FOR MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES 
THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA 

AND NEW ZEALAND 


Open to extend connections with 
BRITISH MANUFACTURERS 


. Me Head Office : 26/30, Clarence St., Sydney 
hs N.S.W. and at Melbourne, Adelaide, Perth, 
NATIONAL ENAMELS LTD. Brisbane and Wellington, N.Z. 
53, NORMAN ROAD, GREENWICH : Cable Address : SWIFT, SYDNEY 


Ge) ile), ee oe 
eenwich 2266-7 and Bankers : Bank of New South Wales, 
Sydney and London. 


























MICROMETER REGULATION ‘ 
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No Ordinary Pump! thise.c.c. iniection 
Pump is no ordinary job. In one compact, slow-running unic it 
solves all problems of handling volatile, precious, corrosive, or 
dangerous fluids in accurate quantities. Simple Micro Adjustment 
gives exact flow rates from 1/10th to 40 gallons per hour with 
standard model. There are no glands to leak or wear and all working parts are oil-bath 
enclosed. Maximum working pressure of Standard Pump—I50 Ib. per square inch. 
ilustrated descriptive booklet on request. 


E‘C'D “ia ENGINEERS ~ 


E-C°D LIMITED TONBRIDGE KENT TEL: TONBRIDGE 737 
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ATHOLE G. ALLEN (Stockton) LTD. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES, 


Telephone : CO. DURHAM 
STOCKTON 6375 (3 lines) 


Telegrams : 
Chemicals, Stockton-on-Tees 


Compared with Pre-War 
our PRODUCTIONS now are :— 


BARIUM CHLORIDE 
600% greater 


FERRIC & FERROUS CHLORIDE 
150% greater 


BARYTES 
400% greater 


TOLUENE NITRATION PRODUCTS 
(excluding T.N.T.) 
1100°% greater 


and we are 
NOT MEMBERS OF ANY TRADE ORGANISATION 
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ANILINE DYES 
FAST BASES FOR ICE COLOURS 


Benzol, Nitrobenzol, Binitrobenzol, Nitronaphthalene, Binitronaphthalene, Xylol, Nitroxylol, Binitroxylol 
Xylidine, Toluo!l Ortho & Para Nitrotoluol, Binitrotoluol (All Grades) 
Para Nitro Ortho Toluidine, Meta Nitro Para Toluidine 
ORTHO TOLUIDINE PARA TOLUIDINE 


Extensive Range of Oil Colours, Acid Colours, Basic Colours, Direct Colours, Pigment Colours, 
Azoic Colours for Wool, also Colours suitable for all Trades 
META TOLUYLENE DIAMINE META PHENYLENE DIAMINE 


JOHN W. LEITCH & CO., LTD. 


MILNSBRIDGE CHEMICAL 


WORKS 


INTERMEDIATE PRODUCTS 


pe proc HUDDERSFIELD LEITCH, MILNSBRIDGE 


189-190 MILNSBRIDGE 





INDIA SCOTLAND 
Khatau Valabhdas & Co., Kirkpatrick & Lauder Ltd., 
Vadgadi Bombay 180, Hope Street, Glasgow. C.2 


CANADA 
Prescott & Co., Regd. 


774, St. Paul St. West, Montreal! 
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‘he Future 








cenkins welded 
STAINLESS STEEL TANKS, 


CONTAINERS, MIXERS and 
PANS 





ensure that uncontaminated 


milk is supplied by using and 
properly maintaining _ stainless 
steel tanks. 
Jenkins specialise in the design and manu- 
facture of stainless steel vessels for processing 
and storing foodstuffs or other commodities. 








Stainless Steel Milk Tank 





Robert Jen ki ins e Coltd 


CRT ABL nb "a 


/ ROTHE RHAM 











THE SICH OF 
GOOD WELDING 
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The Chemist’s Sphere 


Hit lecture delivered by Dr. Colgate 

to the Society of Chemical Industry 
raises a number of interesting speculations 
on the part played by the chemist in rela- 
tion to the population as a whole. ‘The 
chemist, however much he may _ vary 
from others as an individual, has in 
the mass certain characteristics. He is 
humble in the knowledge that he does not 
really know very much. Like Newton, he 
realises that the great ocean of truth lies 
all undiscovered before him. He has, 
however, to guide him a basis of ascertained 
fact and with that basis he can in turn 
guide the lives and actions of those around 
him insofar as applications of chemistry 
are concerned. His basic training, how- 
ever, goes deeper than that. It teaches 
him to dissect his problems, removing what 
is known and proved from what is specula- 
tion, reducing the whole problem to its 
essentials, discovering its highest common 
factor, und thereby answering it in a way 
that avoids preconceived ideas, mass 
hysteria and other mental] ills to which the 
world is very subject. The chemist should 
therefore serve partly as a stabilising force 
in the community and partly as a rock of 
common sense upon cold facts on which 
the waves of popular emotion break and 
are dissipated. 

The world has changed in a remarkable 
manner within the lifetime of middle-aged 
men now living. Has there ever been a 
time when’ so many vast international 
issues have been raised, when there have 
been such striking social changes, and 
when values that seemed permanent to one 
generation have altered so quickly as to 
cause grave dislocation? Man’s adapta- 


C 


bility has been very severely tested during 
the last 40 years, principally, it must be 


confessed, in worsening economic condi- 
tions arising from the continuously de 
creased value of money. At the same 


time, there have arisen shortages of all 
that are generally considered essential for 
comfort, and sometimes for health: these 
shortages have been in part and at certain 
times artificial, due to over-production and 
consequently to prices lower than produc- 
tion costs, and at other times, as now, to 
under-production. The chemist has been 
blamed for many of these changes for 
having made his rate of discovery of new 
facts and processes too great. He ha- 
been praised for showing the way to new 
fields of economic endeavour. He is a key 
man in our economic system, and there has 
never been a time when so many have paid 
so much lip-service to research—generally 
without understanding in the least of what 
is involved. The chemist sees clearly that 
whatever be the economic difficulties of the 
world, the way to solve them is not to slow 
down research, but rather to speed it up. 
It is not by organising industry down to a 
dead level through nationalised combines 
that salvation lies, but rather through the 
play of competition. ‘‘ In order to build 
a world of peace,”’’ said Bob Russell, Presi- 
dent of the Standard Oil Development Com- 
pany, *‘ we must not only guard against 
deterioration of the high standards of tech- 
nical achievement set during the war, but 
we must advance the effectiveness of our 
research, development and _ engineering 
even bevond the present high level, Given 
a free and truly competitive system in 
which to work, our scientific groups will 
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deal successfully with the many problems 
the future will unquestionably bring.”’ 

The works chemist, in Dr. Colgate’s ex- 
perience—a very general experience—must 
be something of a chameleon, able to change 
his scientific colour at a moment’s notice, 
to reflect chemistry, physics or chemical 
engineering and most of their off-shoots 
and to apply them to an increasing variety 
of problems. He must try to be Jack of 
all Trades, and master of some. To fulfil 
his destiny in the social life of the coun- 
try, the chemist must be increasingly 4 
man of affairs, and of wide interests. The 
ancient jibe that he is withdrawn from the 
world into a maze of test-tubes must be 
very tar from the future truth. Dr. Col- 
vate leaves us in no doubt that that is his 
opinion. The scientist must be prepared 
from time to time to leave his Jaboratory ; 
he cannot make the laboratory an ivory 
tower and Jeave all decisions about science, 
its place and role in the community to be 
made by his fellow citizens. By accept- 
ing his responsibilities and helping to form 
public opinion, opinion will be better in- 
formed and the likelihood of wise decision 
increased.”’ 





before we can reach anything resembling 
the perfect world in which reason will take 
the place of animal desires, it is necessary 
that there should be a general spread of 
the knowledge of science. If reason were 
predominant to-day, we should not be 
seeking for means to induce certain sec- 
tions of the community to work harder and 
so to pull their weight. Dr. Colgate’s view 
is pessimistic: The man in the street is 
to-day almost as ignorant of the spirit of 
selence, its past achievements and future 
potentialities, as was the original holder 
of the Piltdown skull. A drastic judg- 


French Process sie gon. 
Scientifically Controlled Plastics 

Production — _ .-. O10 
Letter to the Editor _... o° an 
| Chemist's Bookshelf or ws mae 
ment, but to some extent justified. The 
chemist, along with his fellow scientists 
is the only man who can do much about 
it. Dr. Colgate. holds that the chemist 


should develop public education in science. 
He suggests that a popular science club 
should be formed at a number of centres 
in the British Isles to which members of 
the public would come to hear discourses 
by local scientists in simple and interesting 
language, finishing with a 
discussion open to all. Dr, Colgate is an 
enthusiast and expects that the public 
would come to these meetings. Something 
after the lines of rotary clubs might work. 
but would the public come month by month 
to hear popular’ scientific discourses? 
Perhaps so: the idea is worth trying, 

One of the difficulties in  popularising 
science is that those who live by science 
are not well equipped to discuss their sub- 
ject in popular language with the possessors 
of modern Piltdown skulls. Too many 
practitioners of science can write and talk 
only in terms of their own stilted techni- 
ealities. That is where a wider education 
comes into play. Should not the scientist 
in his school days be taught the minimum 
of science and the maximum of the humani- 
ties? The popular American high-class 
Press, we mention no names, frequently 
carries scientific or medical articles in 
which the achievements of science are de. 
scribed in somewhat flowery and over 
enthusiastic language, usually linked te 
personalities, no doubt for the sake ol 
popular appeal. To read these articles is 
for the scientist to feel that the whole 
thing is not in the best of taste, that the 
individuals mentioned must feel supremel\ 
uncomfortable, and that in any event the 
description has been over-simplified. ‘That 
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feeling is due to our scientific up-bringing 
and to our habits of mind. The justifica- 
tion for the American method is that it is 
the way to get the achievements of science 
over to those who must be taught the easy 
way. This whole question of the education 


NOTES AND 


Labour Paradox 


HE manufacture of heavy chemicals 

und chemical engineering plant is 
essential but ** not very important.”’ That, 
fantastic as it may seem, is the inescapable 
implication of the last and presumably final 
pronouncement of the Ministry of Labour's 
intentions in applying the new Control of 
Engagement Order, which came into force 
on Monday. Since then, it appears, any 
chemical manufacturer or chemical engi- 
neer who has engaged a workman by any 
means other than the local oftice of the 
Ministry of Labour has placed himself out- 
side the law. Finding it difficult to credit 
that the omisson of chemical manufac- 
turing and chemical engineering from 
either of the two lists of industries to which 
available labour is now to be directed could 
have been deliberate, this journal sought 
confirmation this week from the principal 
organisation representing chemical manu- 
facturing employers and from the Minis- 
try. The answers were, in different ways, 
alarming. The representatives of the 
organised manufacturers intimated that the 
implication of the new order was news to 
them and said—very understandably in the 
circumstances—they had no statement to 
imake. The Ministry, after a suitable 
pause for cogitution, agreed to answer a 
specific query, provided it was made in 
writing, but not, fortunately, ‘* through 
the usual channels.’’ This query, or rather 
two of them, were at once posed to the 
Ministry, with results which are repro- 
duced on another page. 


Not ‘* Very Important ’’ 


HE chemical and chemical engineer- 

ing industries, states the Ministry, ure 
‘‘ essential industries,’’ but, because they 
are not *“* very important industries and 
services, undertakings in which are gener- 
ally undermanned ”’ they will not figure in 
the front rank for the purpose of future 
allocations of labour. If the chemical in- 
dustries were *’ very important work where 
the shortage of labour is not general or 
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of the wman-in-the-street in science is 
supremely important. Until it has been 
tackled successfully the chemist and his 
colleagues, will not be able to pull his 
weight in the social and economic life of 
the country. 


COMMENTS 
where the work concerned is normally culy 
1 part of individual industrial under- 
takings "’ they would still rank second in 
the queue for labour. But they are not, 
and vacancies in these chemical industries 
—for which it is pertinent to note Sir 
Stafford Cripps recently set minimum 
monthly export targets of £5.45 million 
and £.12 million—must be filled ‘* insofar 
as labour is available,’’ meaning those 
whom the favoured industries do not want, 
or who decline to be directed to them, The 
contrast between the element of free will 
conceded to the worker and the control 
exercised over his employer is conspicuous, 


Export Aids 


HE exhibition of the latest achieve- 

ments of electrodeposition, which was 
an important adjunct of the recent con- 
gress in London of international experts 
organised by the Electrodepositors’ Tech- 
nical Society, helped one to take a more 
optimistic view of our prospects of reach- 
ing the new inflated export totals now being 
called for. A non-commercial exhibition, 
devoted entirely to technology, it had the 
essential ingredients of a most profitable 
trade fair. Provided essential supplies are 
not curtailed, nothing is likely to lubricate 
overseas trading more effectively than some 
of the newer metal treatments shown in 
their highly attractive perfected form at 
this exhibition. Specially worth attention 
in this connection is the anodic polishing 
method represented by a number of small 
metal wares produced by the Walsall firm 
of W. Bate, Ltd. Its outstanding merit is 
that it eliminates at all stages the costly 
and generally disagreeable processes of 
hand or mechanical polishing. The anodic 
process now completely replaces this 
stage, leaving the work with a perfectly 
polished surface on which the final plating 
is deposited with admirable results. This 
outstanding contribution was, of course, 
only one of the very significant advances 
shown in the technique of electrodeposi- 
tion, almost equally fruitful being the pro- 
vress recently made in the application of 
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metal finishes to plastic bases, which pro- 
mises to have very profitable uses in the 
production of decorative objects, and a new 
simplified method for the production of 
dies using easily worked plastic moulds. 
The value in present circumstances of inno- 
vations such as these cannot be exagger- 
ated and the exchange of such kinds of in- 
formation which the congress and the ex- 
hibition have permitted is the best pledge 
of the increasing usefulness of the Electro- 
depositors’ Society. 


Powell Duffryn and Borneo 


NY suggestion that the coalmines have 
been nationalised because of ineffi- 
ciency on the part of the former owners—- 
a line taken by some Government spokes- 
men—would seem to be inconsistent with 
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the task recently allotted to Powell Duf- 
fryn, Ltd., by the Colonial Office. It mav 
be fairly said of Powell Duffryn, I.td., ~hat 
it was the largest coal-producine concern 
of pre-nationalisation days—that is to sav 
when coal was unrationed, reasonably 
priced, unassociated with labour troubles, 
and a considerable contributor to our 
national income. Through its subsidiary 
company, Fowell Duffryn Technical Ser- 
vices, it has just sent a team of mining 
experts to Borneo where it will presumably 
search for coal deposits, and draw up de- 
velopment and production plans. It will 
be interesting to watch the outcome of 
these arrangements to see whether private 
enterprise with all its alleged shortcomings 
can succeed where a Government depart- 
ment did not care to set its foot. 





NO PRIORITY FOR ATOMIC 


RESEARCH 


WHY THE HARWELL PROJECT LOST SIX MONTHS 


RITAIN’S main hope of harnessing 

atomic energy to industry, the atomic 
research station at Harwell, Berkshire. is 
about six months behind schedule. That 
was stated by Dr. J. D. Cockroft, director 


of the Research Establishment on Atomic 
Energy, at an independent inquiry called 


for by the Select Committee on Estimates, 
the proceedings at which are now published 
as an Official report (132-1, H.M.S.O., 6s.). 


** Crux of the Job’’ 


[t was authoritatively stated that the 
reasons for this delay were the difficulty in 
obtaining supplies of all kinds and the fact 
that the research station enjoyed no special 
priority. 

Mr. G. H. Bosworth, Assistant Secretary, 
Ministry of Works, which is responsible for 
the construction of Harwell, said that the 
cost so far was £1,343,375. ‘‘ The great 
hold-up now,”’ he said, *‘ is not in the build- 
ing, but on engineering supplies. The crux 
of this job is what priority we get on 
engineering supplies. We have no. real 
priority. It has never been fixed—that is 
rather an astounding thing to savy—as a top 
priority job. 

‘For instance, we cannot rob housing of 
labour if we want it. We cannot rob elec- 
trical undertakings of labour which is now 
being used to boost up the power stations. 

‘One of the relatively bad hold-ups is 
on the chemical laboratories. There are 
ducts and extractor fans, and all that sort 
of thing wanted.”’ 

Another serious contributor to the delay 
was uncertainty about the possible releas« 


into the Thames of radio-active elements. 
Sir Ralph Glyn, chairman of the _ sub- 
committee conducting the inquiry, said that 
the Thames Conservancy was holding up the 
project because it was not satisfied that the 
effluent would not have dangerous effect on 
Londen’s water supply. Sir Edward 
Appleton, secretary of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, said that 
the Water Pollution Research Laboratory 
was tackling this problem in association 
with the Medical Research Council. 

Sir Archibald Rowlands, Permanent Secre- 
tary, Ministry of Supply, said the work was 
being done in such a highly unknown field 
it was impossible yet to say when they 
would produce the first fissile material for 
a generating station. America was probably 
far in advance of us, but it was by no means 
certain that we could expect to benefit from 
the findings of American experiments. 


Better U.S. Linseed Crop 


Reports from America state that this 
year's linseed crop is about 40 per cent 
above that for last vear, and the general 
level of linseed oil stocks are said to be 
about 30 per cent higher on balance. It is 
therefore confidently expected that supplies 
will more than meet domestic demands, thus 
leaving a surplus for export. 

Previous allocations of oil from the U.S. 
to Britain have been small compared with 
those from Argentina, though the latter 
country’s prices have been higher than those 
which are expected to prevail in the U.S. 
this year. 
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CONTROL OF ENGAGEMENT ORDER 


APPLICATION OF 


N order to facilitate a general under- 
Rh aaniinn of the Control of Engagement 
Order, the Ministry of Labour has issued an 
explanatory outline of the arrangements 
whereby those workers covered by the Order 
may in future be engaged. It is laid down 
that the following two principles shall 
apply: (1) Applicants’ skill should be used 
to best advantage, and (2) applicants 
should be accommodated quickly. 

As workers become available, they will 
first be offered vacancies in what are de- 
scribed as ‘* First Preference ’’ industries, 
which include mining (coal, iron, oil-shale, 
clay, ete.), iron and steel producers, tex- 
tiles, and agriculture. These industries are 
for the most part undermanned, and are im- 
portant—directly or indirectly—to the ex- 
port drive. 

Second Choice 


Next in order of priority are those indus- 
tries similarly important to export trade, 
but where there is at present no general 
shortage of labour. Engincering firms en- 
gaged in the production of machinery for the 
‘* First Preference ’’ industries or for direct 
export are generally included under this 
heading. Third and last on the priority list 
will be those vacancies occurring in indus- 
tries which the Ministry may regard as 
having a bearing on the prosperity and well- 
being of the nation without necessarily 
affecting exports. 

It is pointed out that, as experience is 
gained in the reallocation of labour, it may 
be necessary to amplify the general guidance 
principles as outlined above. 


Questions to the Ministry 
In order to clarify the position, THE 





POWER SAVING 


NDUSTRIES all over the country on 

Monday had their first experf€nce of the 
operation of the fuel economy system, in- 
volving an extension of the staggering of 
working hours and the application of the 
new rationing plan evolved by the Central 
Electricity Board. 

The effect of the latter is to allot to dis- 
iributors of electricity a fixed maximum to 
enable them to plan distribution and avoid 
unexpected interruptions in the supply. To 
keep within this maximum some local elec- 
tricity authorities have divided their regions 
into five areas, withholding power from 
each on one or other of the five working days. 

It is too early to evaluate the success of 
the new system, but reports from the 
important north-west industria! area seem to 
indicate that full co-operation has not yet 


PRIORITY SYSTEM 


CHEMICAL AGE this week asked the Ministry 
of Labour to answer the following questions 
relating to the two classes of industry to 
which workers will be directed. 

(a) Does the exclusion of the chemical 
industry and the chemical engineering in- 
dustry from List A (Very Important Indus- 
tries and Services ) and List B (Very 
Important Work where the shortage of 
labour is not general . . . ) indicate that 
there will be no priority given to these in- 
dustries in the allocation of labour? 

(b) How will labour be obtained to re- 
place the constant wastage of manpower 
which these industries in common. with 
others experience ? 


Offical Ruling 


These are Ministry’s replies: 

(a) Inclusion in lists A and B means that 
vacancies in the industries or undertakings 
concerned wil] take precedence over others. 
These vacancies, if suitable, will be offered 
first to applicants under the scope of the 
Control of Engagement Order. If there are 
no suitable vacancies of this kind or an ap 
plicant is not prepared to consider any 
such vacancies he will be offered suitable 
vacancies on other essential work including 
vacancies in the chemical industry or the 
chemical engineering industry. 

(b) Work in the chemical industry or the 
chemical engineering industry is regarded as 
essential and vacancies in these industries 
will be filled, insofar as labour is available, 
by workers not required in the industries, 
etec., in list A or B, or unwilling to take 





work in such industries. 


PLAN STARTS 


been secured. ‘Towards the required reduc- 
tion there of 33 per cent, Liverpool was 
reported at the beginning of this week to 
have ready plans which would save 17 per 
cent, and Manchester and Salford about 25. 





STEEL FIRM’S EXPERIMENT 


UEL load staggering was introduced at 

the Clyde Alloy Steel Works, Netherton, 
Motherwell, on September 29, a full week 
before the official load-saving scheme was 
due to commence. From that day on 
wards, the firm’s No. 3 mill has operated a 
two-shift system over each 24-hour period. 
Only afternoon and night shifts are worked, 
thus cutting out the day-shift—which oper- 
ated during the peak period—and enabling 
the firm to cut down by about 1000 kW. 
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Accidents with Acetylene 


Explosives Inspectors’ Report Gives Useful Data 


MPORTANT data relating to accidents 
See me with compressed acetylene 
and, to a smaller extent, with calcium car- 
bide receive special attention in the 7st 
annual report of H.M. Inspectors of Ex 
plosives for 1946 (H.M.S.O., Is.). 

As indicated last week, an Order in Coun 
cil under the Explosives Act has been drawu 
up to regulate the extended use in industry 
of acetylene under pressure. This is based 
on the results of investigations of a number 
of accidents, which the report summarises 
as follows: 

(a) The greatest care should be taken 
in charging cylinders with porous mass in 
order to avoid any possibility of the pre- 
sence of cavities; in addition, during the 
annual examination every effort should be 
made to ascertain whether any sagging of 
the mass has occurred and thus given ris: 
to cavities. 

(b) When testing the pressure of cylin 
ders by means of a pressure gauge the valve 
of the cylinder should be opened slowly, 
otherwise ignitions may occur due _ to 
possible ignition by adiabetic compression. 

(c) The utmost care should be taken to 
exclude copper from fittings such as pres 
sure gauges in order to avoid the possible 
formation of copper acetylide. We would 
strongly urge the exclusion of copper alloys. 

(d) Cylinders should be handled 
fully and not submitted to shocks. 

(e) When cylinders are involved in a fire 
the owners of the cylinders should be: in- 
formed. It is possible, in these cases, some 
decomposition of the acetylene may have 
occurred with the production of carbon 
whieh may lead to a catalytic decomposition 
of acetylene in a cavity in the porous mass. 


care- 


Checking Decomposition 


An investigation into the properties of 
various porous masses has been started and 
so far the results show that where internal 
decomposition has started in the cylinder of 
dissolved acetylene, this decomposition is 
checked by cooling externally with 
water and closing the valve of the cylinder. 
If the cylinder valve is opened the decom 
position is aggravated and becomes progres 


hest 


sive—hence the cylinder may burst. 
The most serious of a number of acci- 
dents with gas cylinders described in the 


report relates to the bursting of a propane 
cylinder at a railway workshop. The ex 
ploding cylinder became a projectile which 
struck a group of workmen some 20 yards 
away. 

Five men were killed and eighteen were 
injured more or less seriously. The explo 
sion is thought to have been caused by the 


inadvertent coupling of the hoses of the 
propane cylinder and an oxygen cylinder 
being used in a flame cutting operation. The 
oxygen could thus have entered the propane 
cylinder and formed an explosive mixture 
which was probably ignited when the blow- 
pipe was lit. 

Less readily explicable was the explosion, 
fortunately without serious results, of an 
ethylene oxide cylinder eight hours after 
some of its contents had been removed. It 
is possible that polymerisation had taken 
place, leading to rapid decomposition of the 
ethylene oxide into gaseous products. 

An important point which arises in more 
than one of the other accidents studied is 
that the use of copper or copper alloys in 
acetylene cylinders is inadvisable. In the 
presence of copper, which commonly repre- 
sents a large proportion of the composition 
of Bourdon tubes, copper acetylide may be 
found and initiate an ignition. 

Heat and shock are factors of other acci 
denis which had led to the decomposition 
of acetylene in cylinders with destructive 
results. 





EMPLOYMENT OF CHEMISTS 


HE position of chemists in industry in 

relation to the Control of Kngagement 
Order, which, as mentioned in THE CHEMI 
CAL AGE last week, was at that time uncer- 
tain, has now been made clear. Informa 
tion has now been received that scientists— 
among whom is. specifically included the 
industrial chemist—are not covered by the 
order. 


Fire Protection Association 
Mire destruction in Britain last vear cost 


over £12 million. This is the first considera 
tion which has animated the formation of 


a national Fire Protection Association in 
collaborati@n with the Fire Offices’ Com- 
mittee of the insurance companies, the 


fermation of which is announced this week 
in a booklet issued by the association from 
the Fire Offices’ Testing Station, Boreham 
Wood, Elstree, Herts. Anyone becoming 
an associate member for an annual subscrip 
tion of £1 will receive information on all 
developments in fire protection, 


Hungarian Nationalisation.—Hungary in 
tends to nationalise the bauxite and alumi 
nium industries. As a result of the Hun- 
garian-Jugoslavian aluminium agreement, 


the Hungarian Supreme Economic Couneil 
has established the ‘‘ South-Kast Kuropean 


Industry Promoting Company 
agency. 
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Progress in Industrial Measurement 


Some New Scientific Aids Described 
by L. SANDERSON 


HE development of 

precesses in every field 
ever-increasing demand for 
and scientific methods of measurement. In 
the following notes an outline is given of 
some of the latest devices of which use is 
heing made in industry to-day. 


inanufacturing 
has led to an 
more accurate 


The New Potentiometer 
The  self-balancing recording potentio- 
meter is becoming more and more widely 
used in chemical processing. In principle, 
the potentiometer determines the magnitude 
of the e.m.f, developed by a thermocouple, 
and its principle is indicated in Fig. 1. 
Such an instrument is basically designed to 
measure difference of electrical potential 
or pressure. 

The wire of the potentiometer is initially 
standardised in terms of e.m.f. (AX) per 
unit length, and for this purpose the posi. 
tive terminal of a standard Clark or Weston 
cel] is connected to A and its negative ter 
minal to B. The _ battery -current is. it 
this way opposed to that of the cell. By 
changing the position of X, it is possible 
to reach a point at which the galvanometer 
pointer is not deflected. The fall in poten 
tial hetween A and B is then equal to the 
e.m.f. of the standard cell, which is propor- 
tional to the length of AB, 

Each unit of length of AB consequently 
stands for a definite e.m.f, if the resistance 
and e.m.f. in the battery circuit are main- 
tained constant. If, then, the standard cell 
is replaced by a thermocouple, but the posi- 
tion of X is maintained, the contact B ean 
be changed until, once more, no defleetion 
of the calvanometer 


(lis new point of contact (b,) is obtained, 
the e.m.f, developed by the thermocouple 
is AB,/AB times that of the standard cell. 
In more practical forms, such as the Tinsley 
potentiometer, the wire AB is replaced by 
u series of small coils that can be sueces 
sively inserted or removed from the thermo 
couple circuit, 

The latest developments that have ren 
dered the potentiometer suitable for chemi 
cal processing comprise fundamental modi- 
fications of improved kind in the mechan- 
isms designed for detection and re-balanc- 
ing. For example, instead of the standard 
galvanometer to detect changes in the mez 


sured variable, electrical means are being 
employed. Moreover, the cyclic rebalanc- 
ing mechanism has been dispensed with, 


and in its place an electronically controlled 
motor has been introduced. This re- 
balances the indicating or recording system 
continuously so as to relate it to modifica- 
tions in the measured variable. 


The Converter 


In oue of the new potentiometers of this 
electronic type, the D.C, millivoltage set up 
by the thermocouple is altered to an A.C, 
of proportional voltage magnitude in a con- 
verter, consisting of a flat metallic reed 
oscillating between a pair of contacts linked 
up with the opposing extremities of the 
primary winding on an input transformer. 
The unbalanced D.C. voltage is impressed 
across the converter and the centre tap of 
the primary winding on this transformer. 

When the reed passes from one contact 
to the other, any unbalanced D.C. voltages 
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tion through one half the primary winding, 
and afterwards iu the reverse’ direciton 
through the remaining half. In this way 
an alternating flux is developed in the input 
transformer core, and this then induces an 
alternating voltage on the _ transformer 
secondary, 

The converter action is related to A.C. 
voltage by an energising coil excited by 
A.C. voltage through a stepdown trans- 
former. By means of a permanent magret, 
polarisation of the reed is achieved, which 
reed is, in consequence, actuated by the 
energising coil to oscillate synchronically 
with the A.C. voltage. One contact to the 
transformer is closed by the reed for one 
half the supply voltage cycle, so that each 
cycle involves an entire oscillation. 

The D.C. flowing in each half of the trans- 
former primary winding consequently 
causes an alternating voltage in the trans 
former secondary, having idetical fre- 
Guency with the supply vehage. This 
alternating voltage is amplitied in veltage 
and power to the point at which i will 
cperate a two-phase balancing motor. 

Unbalance between slide wire voltage and 
therinocouple voltage causes the balancing 
motor functions to rebalance the two volt- 
ages by moving the slider on the slide wire. 
The turning direction of the motor is gov- 
erned by a specific phase relation between 
the A.C. voltage and the amplified A.C. 
thermocouple voltage, a relation that is 
naturally based on the increase or decrease 
im magnitude of the measured variable. 

The result of these improvements ‘is 
claimed to be a swifter operation, maxi- 
mum sensitivity and precision of measure. 
meut, and higher reproducibility, 


The Extensometer 


This instrument is designed to measuure 
with precision exiremely minute variations 
in length, mostly in parts or materials sub- 
jected to compression or tension. The ex- 
tension has to be measured progresively in 
order that a load extension curve may be 
based on the data provided. 

In the ‘atest instruments this curve is 
automatically drawn by a subsidiary par! 
of the appliance called the autographie re- 
corder. ‘Lhe variations recorded by this 
instrument must be 0.0001 in. or even less 
than this, and the extensometer must also 
be adequate in strength to the work it is 
called upon to do. 

A further point is that the weight of the 
appliance must not be too great, while the 
way in which it is secured to the specimen 
being tested must involve no distortion or 
mutilation of the material’s surface, There 
must also be a minimum of moving parts 
in order to avoid backlash, 

The most modern type comprises twe 
closely similar portions secured by a joint 
clamp to opposing sides of the specimen. 
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tach section comprises a pair of flat bars 
each having a 90 deg. angle of bend at one 
extremity, which is given a knife edge. Kach 
bar comes into contact with the specimen 
on this knife edge, while the bars are so 
formed and fixed that some room is left 
between the flat parts. A small hardened 
steel roller is introduced into this space. 
The bars are able to move in relation to 
one another, but this motion, when the 
instrument is fixed in place, is obtained only 
by relative motion of the knife edges, 

In consequence, when the _ specimen 
lengthens, the plates move in relation to 
one another, and the roller revolves through 
a small angle. By means of a small mirror 
fixed to the roller and a light beam focused 
on the mirror and reflected on to a gradu 
ated seale, it becomes possible to deter 
mine the amount of extension. 

If two extension elements are employed, 
the average of the extensions ou each side 
of the specimen can be measured, the light 
beam being focused on first one and then 
the other mirror, and so to the scale. This 
type of extensometer is capable of detect- 
ing an extension of 0.00001 in. in 8 in, 


The Electrical Ionisation Gauge 


This type of gauge is akin to a triode 
valve in shape, and is-7 closed = and 
sealed on to a vacuum system. It contains 
a filament or cathode which is raised in 
temperature by an electrical current, and 
on application of a positive potential to the 
anode, a current is generated. 

this current is obviously composed of 
streams of electrons, and as these travel 
tnrough the gas in the valve, they come into 
collision with the requisite proportion of 
inolecules, which they ionise. As a result, 
the positively charged ions are drawn to the 
erid or collector, which is _ negatively 
charged, and in this way a small current is 
caused to flow in the circuit. The magni- 
tude of this current is governed by the 
pressure at low values, as long as other 
factors remain constant. 

The purpose of this type of measuring 
instrument is to give precise measurements 
of pressures ranging from 10-* mercury 
down to the minimum obtainable, assuming 
that the instruments at hand have sufficient 
sensitivity to measure the ionisation cur 
rents. The actual calibration is governed 
by the gas present. This instrument is 
principally employed in the routine evacua 
tion of valves and X-ray tubes. 


The X-Ray Spectrometer 


X-ray diffraction studies of materials 
have been handicapped in the past by the 
length of time and the elaborate technique 
required, but an X-ray spectrometer of 
geiger counter type has lately been intro- 
duced to shorten the period necessary for 
analysis, and virtually to remove. 
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the necessity of special 
carrying out analyses. 

The old photographic film method in this 
type of analysis has been rendered obso- 
lescent by the geiger muller tube, which 
actually counts the quanta of X-ray energy 
reflected from the sample. The tube has 
practically 100 per cent accuracy for the 
typical X-ray wave length employed, t.e., 
one count is produced for almost every 
quantum passing into the tube. 

The apparatus itself consists of a tube 
on the lines of the instrument described 
above, and caused to rotate through an are 
of 90 degrees by a motor-driven scanning 
arm. The rotational speed is exactly co- 
ordinated with the chart speed of a high 
speed recording potentiometer to set up a 
precise space relation of the different humps 
and hcellows of intensity from the specimen. 
Ninety minutes produce a complete diffrac- 
tion pattern with the high speed recorded. 

Among instruments now being widely 
used, particularly in gas works, to measure 
density, one may mention the specific 
gravity bell. This comprises a bell in- 
verted and furnished at the top with a tube 
in which is a platinum plate, known as the 
orifice plate because of a tiny hole drilled 
in it, 

The open end of the bell is placed in 
water inside a vessel. The period taken by 
a specific volume of gas to diffuse through 
a minute orifice varies inversely as_ the 
square root of the density of the gas. 

The bell, in operation, is elevated and 
filled with air. When the tap is then 
opened, the air diffuses through the orifice 
plate, and a precision measurement of the 
time it takes the pointer to travel between 
two marks on the scale plate is made. The 
technique is repeated for the same volume 
of the gas whose density it is required to 
know. The periods of effusion and the 
density of the air being known, it becomes 
a simple matter to work out the density of 
the unknown gas. 


procedures in 


The Interferometer 


The basic principle of the interferometer 
is that if as a consequence of a single wave 
train there is a displacement X in a speci- 
fied direction at a particular point and 
time, and by reason of a second train acting 
by itself there is a corresponding displace- 
ment Y, then the instantaneous consequent 
displacement R of both waves in combina- 
tion is the algebraic sum of the separate 
displacement, i.e., R = X + Y 

In the latest improved instrument of this 
type, no mechanical contact occurs between 
either end of the gauges, and for this reason 
there is no wear whatsoever on the master 
gauge. -fn addition, it becomes feasible to 
measure absolutely the master gauge 
length. 

The instrument is designed in the follow- 
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ing manner. A _ perceptibly parallel light 
pencil is divided in the normal manner at 
a half-silvered mirror (see Fig. 2). Taking 
the lower half of the half silvered mirror 
A first, the transmitted light travels to a 
mirror B in which it is reflected back along 
its own path, while the reflected light is 
thrown by another mirror C at an angle of 
45 degrees on to the extremities of two 
gauges, whence the light is reflected back 
along its own path, 

The mirrors and gauges are so located 
that all these paths are of the same length. 
Consequently, when recombined, they con- 
stitute fringes with white light. If the cen- 
tral black fringe is continuous in both sur- 
faces, this pair of gauge surfaces must be 
in precisely the same plane. 

Taking now the upper half of the half- 
silvered mirror, it will be found that the 
reflected light travels to a third mirror, D, 
and is thrown back along its own path, while 
the transmitted light travels to the mirror 
E, and is reflected to the other extremities 
of the gauges before it is thrown back along 
its own path, both beams coming together 
again to create a_ similar’ interference 
pattern. 

When the gauges are not of the same 
length, the number of bands and parts of 
a band by which displacement of the fringe 
system occurs is measured, and the precise 
variation to a millionth of an inch in length 
ascertained. 

If the two mirrors D and E concerned 
are inclined in the proper way, it becomes 
feasible to regulate the fringe spacing to 
whatever value is desired. Employment of 
the fractional band technique, together with 
a range of chosen wave lengths and a special 
reference gauge, enables the absolute length 
cf a gauge to be established. 
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Chemical Statistics in July 


Continued Increase in Employment 


HE steady increase in employment in 

chemical and allied industries recorded 
every month since March this year was con- 
tinued in July, as shown in the survey of 
national employment, production and use 
of basic materials provided by the Digest of 
Statistics prepared by the Central Statisti- 
eal Office (H.M.S.QO., 2s. 6d. net). 

The total labour force engaged in July in 
production of chemicals, explosives, paints, 
oils, ete., was 352,000, as compared with 
331,100 in the previous month and 335,800 
in June last year. The same trend is re- 
flected in a further grouping under the 
head of explosives, chemicals, coke ovens 
and by-product works, which employed a 
total of 238,600 in July, representing an in- 
crease of 2000 since May. 

The production of scientific instruments 
emploved 66,000 in July, a slightly smaller 
total than in most months since April. 


Fewer Women 


Increased employment of men and a sinall 
but consistent fall in the number of women 
engaged in the industries is a common 
feature of most of the employment records. 

The summary of production, consumption 
and stocks of heavy chemicals and non 
ferrous metals shows few very marked fluc 
tuations when contrasted with returns for 
1946. Of sulphuric acid 107,000 tons was 
produced in July, 2600 tons less than a 
year ago, consumption increased 2000 tons, 
but the stock position was, notwithstanding, 
slightly more favourable than it was a year 
before. Sulphur stocks also were substan 
tially heavier, despite the fact that demand 
during the month was on a considerably 
larger scale; holdings of pyrites, however, 
were 9000 tons lighter, 


There were good rises in the production 
figures of molasses (cane and beet) and in- 
dustrial alcohol, the former totalling 11,700 
tons, against 8800 a year ago, and the latter 
2,680,000 bulk gallons, against 1,850,000, 
There was an appreciable rise in the use 
of industrial alcohol, but very much heavier 
stocks were held. 

Production of most fertilisers was some 
what smaller; use of ammonia was rather 
lighter and stocks were heavier, 

There was a good deal of fluctuation in 
supply and demand for non-ferrous metals, 
of which the most welcome feature was 4 
fairly substantial rise in stocks of copper 


and lead. 


SERVICE CHEMICALS FOR 
DISPOSAL 


Hi Ministry of Supply was offering this 

week “‘at a nominal figure’’ 410 tons of 
anti-verm ”’ residues extracted from Ser- 
vice clothing, consisting principally of 2: 4 
dichlorpheny] benzoyle chloramide (C,M.. 
CO.NC1.C,.H,CL). By suitable treatment 
benzoic acid and 2: 4-dichloraniline can h¢ 
recovered from the residues. It is esti 
mated that 1] ton of anti-verm residues 
should yield 0.31 to 0.32 tons of benzoic 
acid and 0.41 to 0.42 tons of dichloraniline. 
The residues contain approximately 58 per 
cent of the pure compound with a certain 
amount of water and a small quantity of 
wool and cotton fibres from the clothing. 

Any firm interested in this’ material, 
which is available at Bridgwater, Somerset, 
should apply to Ministry of Supply, A.D. 
of D (B.2), Room 222, Great Westminster 


t* 
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House, Horseferry Road, London, $8.W.1. 


July, 1947 


July, 1946 
Thousand tons 


Thousand tons 


Production Consumption Stocks Production Consumption Stocks 

Sulphuric acid - 107 1°3 62.> 109.6 11] 2.7 
Sulphur | 17.9 79 16.6 56.7 
Pyrites , 14.4 76 16.9 85 
Spent oxide 14 151.5 15.6 139.6 
Molasses a7 39.2* 106.9 8.8 26.90" 152.3 
Industrial alcohol (million bulk 

galls.) ' 2.68 2 82 5.09 1.85 2.63 1.65 
Superphosphats 63 59.7 105 73.3 76.1 83.7 
Compound fertilisers 73 57.7 105 91.7 53.4 154.6 
Agricultural] lime 256.8 291.8 . 
Ammonia 23.31 (23.7)T 3.52 24.29 3.44 
Phosphate rock (agricultural) 54.7 138.9 54.7 145.5 
Phosphate rock (industrial) 4.49 35.4 3.49 15.1 
Virgin aluminium 2.37 13.4 2.74 9.2 
May? esium ' 0.15 ().42 - 0.17 0.12 - 
Virgin copper 20.6 96.5 26.1 33.3 
Virg n zinc -- 17.8 31.5 17.8 70.4 
Refined lead . 16.1 32.3 17.8 2% 
Tin , - 2.37 16.2 3.97 20 
Zine concentrates 14.0 6 13.7 LOY 


* Distilling only + August 
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FOOD YEAST FROM TIMBER WASTE 


HIGH NUTRITIVE YIELDS OBTAINED 


MONG the papers read at the last Con- 
Ps contion of the American TAPPI (Tech. 
Assn. of Pulp and Paper Industry) held in 
New York, was a further contribution to 


the interesting subject of utilising waste 
sulphite liquor for production of fodder 


yeast from its constituent wood sugars. The 
paper was by Elwin E. Harris and fellow 
workers, 

This waste liquor and also wood hydro- 
lysates contain carbohydrates which may be 
suitable for conversion. Sulphur dioxide 
is removed by steam treatment or precipi- 
tation with lime and the resulting solutions 
neutralised to pH 4—4.5, then concentrated 
to 40 per cent total solids. Suitable 
nutrients are added and the mass inoculated 
with a yeast of the Torula type. 

The waste liquor is sterile and therefore 
very suitable for continuous propagation 
of yeast. There is, however, likely to be 
some trouble with excessive foaming, and 
this may be overcome by means of a mechan- 
ical device which allows the gas bubbles to 
break as, the liquid falls down a central 
draught tube. Magnesia base liquors may 
also be used. 


Suitable Yeasts 


In a paper on the same subject (Ind 
Eng, Chem., 1946, 38, 617-19) various yeasts 
of the Torula class were compared, includ- 
ing Vorula, Mycoetorula, and Hansenule 
strains, as to their suitability for this sugar 
conversion. They gave satisfactory results 
with waste liquor from Douglas fir hydro- 
lysates, and there was seen to be little dis- 
tinction in rate of growth, utilisation of 
sugar, yeast yield, and nutritional values. 

‘The products should be an_ excellent 
source of protein, amino acids, and B vita- 
mins, comparing favourably in this respect 
with the best strains of brewers’ yeast. 
Yields of dry yeast ranged from 53-63 per 
cent of weight of sugar consumed, 

This matter of using to good purpose 
waste liquor from the pulp mills has proved 
of particular interest in Florida and other 
south-eastern States, where there is a short- 
ave of suitable feeding-stuffs for an ever- 
expanding cattle and poultry industry; and 
ut the same time where there is also a con- 
siderable amount of this pulp material 
available but hitherto largely wasted. 

In their paper on protein feed from sul 
phite waste liquor, Walker and Morgan 
(Paper Trade Jnl., 1946, 128, 43-7) refer to 
these conditions in Florida and other States 
and point out that only about half the wood 
going into the pulp and paper industry is 
fully utilised. The sugar present in the 
waste liquors is still wasted. 


They found that the liquors obtained from 
cooking the southern pine differed in com- 
position from those obtained from cther 
sources. The percentage of combined sul. 
phur is much higher and only a minor 
amount of sulphur dioxide can be recovered 
by either steaming or evacuation. Their 
method of producing yeast utilised more 
than 90 per cent of the reducing sugars, 
with only negligible quantities of ethyl 
alcohol, 

Practical Problems 

Their experiments were, however, not 
conducted on a scale sufficiently large to 
determine accurately the economics of the 
process. It appeared that aeration costs 
would be an important factor in working on 
a larger scale; and it is intended to carry 
out these larger scale operations in order 
to calculate these and other items. Mean- 
time, the optimum conditions fcr the labora- 
tory tests were found to be: pH 5.5—6, aera- 
tion 150 c.c. air per minute per litre of 
sulphite waste liquor (specific for size and 
shape of fermenter and air diffuser), nutri- 
ents were 2.0 g. of ammonium acid phos- 
phate (NH,),.HPO, per litre, temperature 
30-35°C. Strain of yeast used was Torulop- 
sis utilis, var. thermophilia. Owing to 
surface activity, foaming was overcome by 
use of 0.1—0.2 per cent turkey red oil, which 
proved non-toxic to yeast, whereas other 
anti-foamers were extremely toxic. <A 
short bibliography of 14 references is given. 

A very detailed and well illustrated ac 
count of the use of sulphite liquors in Ger 
many for food purposes, by working up 
into yeast products, is given by J. F. 
Saeman and co-workers in a special report 
issued by the Forest Products Laboratory 
of the U.S. Department of Agricultnre. 
This is based on information obtained by 
the authors as members of the Forest Pro 
ducts unit of the Technical Intelligence 
Branch that visited Germany for the pur 


pose. (Paper Trade Jnl., 1946, 123, 38-46. ) 
Big, Yields in Germany 


The production and utilisation of wood 
sugar played a small but significant part in 
aiding Germany’s food supply during the 
war. Several different processes were tried, 
Scholler, Vogelbusch, Waldhof, etc. Plants 
producing aleohol by the first-named had a 
capacity of 10 million litres per annum, and 
those in which the alcohol was obtained 
from sulphite liquor had a yearly capacity 
of 25 million litres. 

Total capacity of plants for production of 
yeast from wood sugar of all sources was 
more than 25,000 tons per annum; and addi 
tional plant for sulphite liquor yeast was 
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under construction at the end of the war. 

Practically the whole available supply of 
this liquor was used to produce alcohol or 
yeast, the Waldhof method being almost ex- 
clusively used for that purpose, after 
several others, such as the small unit at the 
[.G. Farbenindustrie plant at Wolfen, had 
been tried. 


The Waldhof is continuous, requires 
about 43 hours, and uses mechanical aera. 
tion and foam-breaking equipment. Yields 
up to 40 per cent on reducing sugar content 
of the sulphite liquor were obtained, and 
spruce or beech were equally satisfactory. 

This process had been in use for over 
four years. It appears to be well designed 
and efficient, and in the opinion of the 
investigators offers the best hope of effec- 
tively solving the sulphite liquor utilisation 
problem. 

Full details, together with working data 
and blue prints, are available from the 
Forest Products Laboratory, U.S. Depart- 
meut of Agriculture, Madison 5, Wis. It 
is suggested that the technique employed 
may be useful for other industrial aerobic 
fermeutations, such as for bakers’ yeast and 
penicillin production, 


High Food Value 


The nutritive value of this sulphite liquor 
yeast has been thoroughly tested in other 
parts of the U.S.A., as recorded in several 
papers published in the Northeastern Wood 
Utilisation Council Bull., 1946, No. 12, in 
which reference is made, inter alia, to work 
in this country, by the National Institut< 
for Research in Dairying, Reading, in feed- 
ing tests with pigs, poultry, and cows, with 
5-20 per cent yeast supplements, 

In this particular paper, by R. 8. Aries, 
it is also stated that sulphite waste liquor 
and wood sugars have been largely used in 
Germany as sources of yeast for meat sub- 
stitutes, etc., forming a valuable source of 
protein and 6B vitamins. It is claimed that 
as a supplement to poor diets the effect of 
yeast exceeds that of milk or fish, whether 
for adults or children. 

In a further paper by the same author, 
R. i. Aries (Polytech. Inst., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.) reference is made to the fact that 
yeasts vary little in analysis whether of the 
Saecharomyces cerevisae or Torula utilis 
type, and whether derived from molasses, 
wood sugars, sulphite waste liquors, or 
brewers’ slops. Comparisons are made in 
nine tables with other protein materials, 
e.g., the vitamin B group and amino acids, 
confirming the high value of yeast in this 
respect. It is also easily digestible, with 
an energy content of 4600 cal./kg., and ap 
proaches complete animal protein in nutri- 
tional value. 


In the same series of papers (loc. cit.) 
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M. M. Rosten discusses the economics of 
dry food yeast. The cost there is 
about 4 cents per lb., with a yield of 50-50 
per cent of reducing sugars. A_ flow sheet 
simplifying German practice is proposed. 
EK. G. Ritzman (loc, cit.) University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, U.S.A.,_ says 
that the consumption of concentrate feeds 
in New England is about 2.2 million tons; 
and he discusses the digestibility and use 
of available food proteins, including yeast, 





' 
: 
| 
' 
' 
' 


on the basis of nutrition experiments in the | 


Nutrition Laboratory of the New Hamp- 
shire Agricultural Experimental Station. 

Finally, E. Craseman and others (loc 
cit.) deseribe results of pig-feeding tests 
Animal proteins cannot be entirely omitted, 
and a mixture of 60 per cent wood sugar 
veast with about 33 per cent animal protein 
is recommended. 





Radio Active Materials 


New Palestine Act 
HE 


Palestine Administration 


has just 
introduced legislation controlling — the 


prospecting for and mining of radio-active 
minerals, and their export and use. Despit« 
the rulings of the Mining Ordinance and the 


Oil Mining Ordinance of 1938, no_ person 
may now prospect for or mine any radio- 
active mineral, except in accordance with 


the conditions of the High Commissioner’s 
licence. 


Persons granted the necessary licence 
must submit a monthly report of mining 
and prospecting operations to the Chief 
Secretary and the Controller. If minerals 
are found by an unlicensed person they 
cannot be removed without the consent of 
the Government. Infractions will be 


punished by two years in prison or a fine 
of £500—or both. 


Materials Now Controlled 
The materials controlled by the new 
Ordinance include any muneral containing 
uranium or thorium; minerals of the pitch 
blende group, including pitchblende, uram 


nite, ulrichite, broggerite, cleveite, and 
related mineral species; torbernite and 


autunite; secondary 
cluding rutherfordine, 
gummite, thorogummite, uranocircite, kaso- 
lite, becquerclite, and other _ silicates, 
hvdrates, carbonates, phosphates or arsenates 
of uranium; carnotite; uranium-bearing 
niobate-titanate-tantalate ores, including 
euxenite, polycrase, blomstrandine, priorite, 
samarskite, fergusonite, betafite, plumbonio- 
bite, and related mineral species containing 
uranium oxide: and wmonazite, _ thorite, 
thorianite. and radio-active zircon. 


uranium minerals, in- 
uranite, uranophane., 
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American Chemical Notebook 
From Our New York Correspondent 


force im com 


POTENT combating 
FX mercial isolationism in the U.S. 1s the 


Twentieth Century Fund controlled by a 
realistic group which has studied world 
economic conditions and is doing its best 


Americans of 
irading. The 


to convince 


the necessity of 
reciprocal 


Fund has now 


released a highly interesting documentary 
film called ** Round Trip: The U.S.A. in 
World Trade,’ through which audiences are 
being told in no uncertain terms that 
economic isolationism does not pay. In sub- 


stance, the film declares that the people of 
the United States are paying out billions 
of dollars extra a year for goods which could 
be produced more efficiently and cheaply 
abroad. “*‘ These are the things we should 
make up our mind to import and concentrate 
our own efforts on agricultural and industrial 
products that we can turn out more efficiently 
than anyone else,’ says Dr. Winfiela W. 
Riefler, of the Institute of Advanced Study, 
Princeton, New Jersey, who appears in the 
film. It will be used as a spearhead in a 
national campaign on world trade. The 
Advertising Council, the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce and the League of Women Voters are 


among those groups which will use ‘* Round 
Trip ’’ to launch educational campaigns on 


Ainerica’s role in foreign trade. 
* * * 


The Manufacturing Chemists’ Association 
has just published Chemical Safety Data 
Sheet SD-15 on acetic anhydride, the 
fifteenth in the series of chemical product 
safety manuals being prepared by them. 
Designed for supervisory staffs and manage- 


ment, the manuals offer essential informa- 
tion for the safe handling and use of 


chemical products. Each lists the physical 
and chemical properties of the product, best 
shipping containers, container storing and 
handling and recommends personal protec- 
tive equipment. The present safety data 
sheet on acetic anhydride is being distributed 
by the association, 608 Woodward Building, 
Washington 5, D.C., at the equivalent of 
ls. per copy. 


* * * 


U.S. superphosphate production of 712,600 
short tons in July this year was the lowest 
in any month, but was still 15 per cent above 
the figure for July, 1946. Total supply for 
the month exceeded 1,400,000 and was 12 per 
cent above June, 1947, and 21 per cent 
above July, 1946. July production of con- 
centrated superphosphate fertiliser of 33,810 
short tons was a gain of more than 3000 tons 
over the level of the previous month and 


almost 50 per cent more than was produced 
in July, 1946. This output, plus record high 
stocks of more than 58,000 tons on hand 
at the beginning of the month, brought the 
supply of the material for the first time 
above 90,000 tons. 


* * * 


Shortages of iron and steel are causing 
considerable concern to labour and industry 
in the U.S.A. The War Department’s recent 
announcement that it plans to accelerate the 
flow of iron and steel scrap from its depots 
is a helpful and co-operative step. The 
War Department expects to supply approxi- 
mately 500,000 tons of scrap by July, 1948, 
through the release of obsolete or obsolescent 


ammunition. To speed the ontput of scrap, 
the Secretary of War has appointed the 


Civilian Foundry and Scrap Industries’ com- 
mittee to serve with the War Department 
in an advisory capacity. Government 
agencies are believed to possess between two 
and three million tons of potential scrap in 
warehouses and in the form of war materials 
to be declared surplus and which it is 
believed will ultimately be offered as scrap. 
The total includes upwards of 300,000 tons 
of scrap in Europe under Army control. 


*K * * 


Production of imorganic chemicals in 
the U.S.A. during the month of July 
declined slightly in comparison with June 
but maintained a relatively high level, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce. A survey of 35 
industrial chemicals disclosed that 19 were 
produced in lesser volume in July than in 
June, and only nine were produced at a 
lower rate this July than in July, 1946. 

Chemicals whose production fell in July 
but held up well above a year ago include 
the acids—nitric, phosphoric (except from 
phosphate rock) and _ sulphuric-chlorine, 
oxygen, caustic soda and salt-cake, Those 
whose production fell below July, 1946, 
were: chrome green and molybdate chrome 
orange, dibasic calcium phosphate, lead 
arsenate, silver nitrate, sodium bicarbon- 
ate, and natural methanol. Record high 
production of carbon dioxide (liquid and gas 
and solid), natural soda ash, and phosphoric 


acid from phosphate rock was _ achieved 
during the month. Calcium arsenate and 


hydrogen were produced in larger quantity 
this July than during any month in several 
years, 

* oS * 


this 
the 


Beginning 
increase in 


month, a 
supply of 


substantial 
Toxaphene, 
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chlorinated camphene, will be available for 
1948 agricultural insect control, according 
to the Hereules Powder Company which 
manufactures the product at its Brunswick, 
Georgia, naval stores plant. Preliminary 
results of large-scale field tests being con- 
ducted by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and State Agricultural Experimenta! 
Stations have confirmed earlier findings 
showing that Toxaphene is effective against 
cotton insects, grasshoppers, and other 
agricultural insect pests. Increased pro- 
duction will be aided by the completion 
early next year of an expansion of plant 
facilities which will more than double the 
present rate of production. 


K 


An important development in the field of 
organic chemisiry has just been announced 
by Dr. Howard E, Fritz, vice-president in 
charge of research of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio, marking the suc- 
cessful completion of research work on a 
new organic chemical material known as 
beta-propiclactone, which promises to be- 
come as important as acetylene or chiorine. 
Icxperimental production of this new 
material is under way. Described at the 
recent national meeting of the American 
Chemical Society as ‘‘ another fundamental 
tool in the complex science of manufac. 
turing organic chemicals,’’ its use as a basic 
chemical is stated to make possible for the 
first time in chemical history the commer 
cial production of a series of organie 
chemicals hitherto regarded as laboratory 
curiosities, Substances which may be made 
from the new material are said to range 
from the liquid used in setting permanent 
waves to materials used in leather process- 
ing. Other fields in which it is expected tc 
contribute cither better or more economical 
products include: compounds for preserv- 
ing fats and oils; thermo-setting resin pro- 
ducts, which can be made tougher and less 
brittle; plant-growth initiators and mould- 
growth inhibitors; synthetic fungicides: 
selective weed-killers; and intermediates 
for the paint industry. Fundamentally, the 
method of manufacture of the new suk- 
stance is through the combination of ketene 
and formaldehyde, Drs. Gresham and Jan 
sen explained. The basic raw materials are 
coal and water, and ethyl alcohol, the latter 
derivable from grain, petroleum or coal, 
Manufacture of beta-propiolactone is now 
being carried out on a smal] scale at the 
experimental station in Ohio of B. F. Good 
rich Chemical Company. 


x * 


Formation of Winthrop-Stearns Inec., as 


a new subsidiary to integrate the major 
pharmaceutical interests in the United 
States of the parent company has been an 
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nounced by Sterling Drug Ine., through 


James Hill, Jr., president. The new com- 


pany, he said, will conduct the business 
hitherto carried on by Winthrop Chemical 
Company, Inc., now being liquidated, as 
well as the pharmaceutical operations of the 
Frederick Stearns & Company Division, 
Detroit, Michigan. A similar subsidiary to 
iake over Winthrop and Stearns’ Canadian 
business will be formed in the Dominion as 
soon as legal requirements are completed. 
Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp has been elected 
president of the new Winthrop-Stearns Inc., 
which will take over the extensive Winthrop 
manufacturing facilities at Rensselaer, 
N.Y., Glenbrook, Conn., and a new!ly-pur 
chased plant at Myerstown, Pennsylvania. 


A practical step to aid Great Britain 
in building up dollar credits and develop- 
ing foreign trade between the United 
States and the United Kingdom is the key- 
note of the activities of the British Export 
Trade Research Organisation which main- 
tains American offices at 1631 K_ Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. Thus far, the 
organisation, which was formed by some 350 
leading British exporting manufacturers after 
the end of the war for the purpose of obtain- 
ing trade information from other countries to 
assist the British exporter, has made some 
noteworthy contributions to solving the prob- 
lem of foreign trade. ‘The first step in this 
direction was the inauguration of a monthly 
publication to be called British News—A 
Shop Window for the World, to be issued 
by the trade research group and distributed 
monthly to some 10,000 American department, 
chain and mail order stores, wholesalers and 
big importers, telling them of the kinds of 
British goods available for export. The 
second was the announcement this week of 
a new free service designed to help American 
importers to find British sources for goods in 
which they are interested. The organisation 
is inviting inquiries from American importers, 
wholesalers, retailers and industrial buyers 
relating to all types of products where an 
overseas source of supply is required. The 
inguiries will be forwarded to the organisa- 
tion’s London office. 48 Dover Street, W.1, 
where they will be classified according to 
product and referred to British companies 
which have asked to receive such inquiries. 

This is by no means a hit or miss affair, 
since American buyers are assured that their 
inquiries will be sent only to those British 
manufacturers in their field who have indi 
cated that they are prepared to handle over- 
seas orders. The British firms will reply 
direct to the American buyer. The British 
trade group has also arranged to assist 
('nited States businessmen visiting Kngland 
to get in touch with British firms. 
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AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
SYMPOSIUM 


Papers on Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 


T the recent meeting of the American 
A chemical Society some interesting 
papers in the symposium on unit processes 
in the division of industrial and engineer- 
ing chemistry were read. 

Messrs. Denton, Bishop and Nygaard, of 
the Socony-Vacuum Laboratories showed 
that by operating at the proper conditions, 
2-nitropropane can be nitrated with nitric 
acid to give 2,2-dinitropropane, a valuable 
combustion modifier for diese] fuels. The 
optimum conditions are: pressure, 900 to 
1200 lb. per sq. in.; temperature, 400° to 
450° F.; molar ratio, one mole of nitric acid 
to one mole of 2-nitropropane when using 
70 per cent nitric acid; space velocity, 1.0 
Conversions per pass of 11 to 14 mole per 
cent of the 2-nitropropane charged were obh- 
tained under these conditions with ultimate 
vields of above 50 per cent. It was ex- 
plained that for commercial exploitation 
more detailed yield and corrosion data are 
necessary, 


Acetylation of Thiophene 


A continuous process for the acetylation 
of thiophene was described by John Kellett 
and H. E. Rasmussen, also of the Soeony- 
Vacuum Laboratories, 

The liquid-phase acetylation of thiophene 
with acetic anhydride, giving acetic acid as 
by-product, it was pointed out, may be ac- 
complished at temperatures of 100° to 
400° F. by use of reaction times of from one 
hour to a few minutes, respectively, 

A continuous process was described where 
in essentially complete conversion of acetic 
anhydride to product was obtained in a 
single pass, charging two moles of thiophene 
to one of acetic anhydride. The reaction 
temperature was about 325°F. and the re- 
action time five minutes. The catalyst was 
a 1.5 per cent concentration, based on total 
charge, of 85 per cent orthophosphoric acid 
in homogeneous liquid phase with the reac- 
tants. The excess thiophene was recovered 
and recycled, 

Ethylene Glycol Manufacture 

The increased demand for ethylene glycol, 
chiefly for use as an antifreeze, has stimu 
lated investigation of new methods of manu- 
facture. One of these is based upon the 
vapour-phase oxidation of ethylene with air, 
followed by the liquid-phase hydration of 
the ethylene oxide to glyeol in weakly acidic, 
aqueous solutions. In this investigation, 
‘ Vapour-Phase Hydration of Ethylene 
Oxide,” R. R. Cartmell, J. R. Galloway, 
and J. M. Smith, a study was made of the 
possibility of carrying out the second step 


(the hydration reaction) in the vapour phase 
by passing ethylene oxide and steam over a 
solid catalyst, thereby eliminating the puri 
fication difficulties encountered in the acidic, 
liquid-phase process. Over a temperature 
range from 150° to 250°C. with acid-type 
catalysts, such as phosphoric acid on alu 
mina, silica gel, thoria, ete., no glycol was 
obtained, although considerable quantities 
of aldehydes were formed in some instances. 
Silver oxide on an alumina carrier was found 
to be effective, conversions to glycol ranging 
from 20 to 30 per cent, with corresponding 
vield figures of about 80 and 40 per cent. 
The yield was affected by catalyst age, in- 
creasing to an approximately constant value 
of 80 per cent after about five hours of 
operation. The results suggest the possi- 
bility that with a new catalyst significant 
quantities of ethylene oxide are converted 
to a by-product which is held on the solid 
catalyst surface. 


Synthesis of Ethylene Urea 

In a paper on ‘“‘ The Development of a 
Process for the Synthesis of Ethylene 
Urea,’ John F. Mulvaney and Ralph IL. 
Kvans, of the Evans Research and Develop- 
ment Corporation, New York, point out 
that as it was apparent that large quantities 
of ethylene urea would be required as a 
chemical intermediate, an _ investigation 
of methods of synthesising it was begun in 
these laboratories in June, 1942, and com- 
pleted in October, 1943. 

Methods already described in the litera. 
ture were tried but. were ruled out on the 
basis of low yield and high cost. A new, 
general method for the synthesis of cyclic 
ureas was then developed. This reaction in- 
volves the conversion of a mixture of ethyl- 
ene diamine and carbon dioxide, or the ad- 
dition compound, ethylene diamine carbon 
ate, to ethylene urea under the influence of 
heat and pressure. 


CH,NH, CH,NHCOO- CH, — NH 
| 20; > | | 
CH,NH, CH,NH, + CH, NH 


CO + H.O 


A detailed study of this reaction on a 
small scale was made and the optimum con 
ditions of temperature, pressure, and con 
centration of reactants were established. As 
a result of this study two processes, one a 
batch, the other continuous, were developed 
and carried through on a small pilot-plant 
scale. The process is surprisingly simple, 
easy to control, and requires no unusual or 
expensive equipment. Yields of 95 per cent 
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and better may be obtained; operating 
pressures are in the range of 400 to 900 lb. 
per sq. in., while temperatures range froni 
ZV° to 230°C. 

The cost of ethylene urea by this process 
Was approximately the same as the cost of 
the raw material, ethylene diamine. 


Fluorine-Initiated Chlorination 


In a report on chlorination initiated by 
fluorine, E. T, MeBee and J. A. Bittles, 
of the Department of Chemistry, Purdue 
University, point out that it has been 
found that a small quantity of fluorine in- 
troduced into a mixture of chlorine and cer- 
tain organic compounds will initiate chlor- 
ination. The method is applicable in both 
the liquid and vapour phase. For example, 
it was possible to achieve a high percentage 
chlorination of hydrocarbons when the 
organic material was dissolved in_ liquid 
chlorine. 

The advantages of this method are readil\ 
apparent when considering the results ob- 
tained in the vapour-phase chlorination of 
ethane. A small stream of fluorine diluted 
with nitrogen was injected into a mixture 
of ethane and chlorine. The reaction could 
be carried out in an iron reactor at room 
temperature and be cooled by tap water if 


desired. By proper regulation of the fluor- 
ine, yields of chlorinated compounds 


between 95 to 100 per cent were obtained. 
These high yields were accompanied by a 
95 to 100 per cent conversion per pass which 
made this specific process attractive. Be- 
sides ethyl chloride, there was formed a 
smal] quantity of dichloroethanes and a trace 
of trichloroethanes. The process was limited 
by the quantity of fluorine required for 
maximum yield and conversion; however, 
it has been found to date that a fluorine to 
chlorine ratio as smal] as 1 to 20 could be 
employed with satisfactory results. 


Residual Fluorine Gas Disposal 


In the symposium on fluorine chemistry a 
commercial plant for the disposal of resi- 
dual fluorine gas admixed with hydrofluoric 


acid gas and nitrogen was described by 
R. Landau and R. Rosen, Standard Oi 


Development Co. 

The process is a continuous one in which 
strong caustic soda was used as the absorp- 
tion medium and the regeneration of caustic 
was accomplished by continuous treatment 
with lime, thereby precipitating calcium 
fluoride which was periodically discarded. 
The fluorine content of the exit gas 
the system was very low, and no safety or 
medical problems were involved. 

Operating data were presented which de- 
monstrated the smooth and simple function 
ing of the system largely under automatic 
conditions and with low labour costs. 


fro. 


OCTOBER II, 


1947 
Red Phosphorus Production 
A paper by Philip Miller, R. A. Wilson 


and J. R. Tusson described a continuous 
process for the production of red phosphorus 
developed in the laboratories of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority and which shortens 
the time required for conversion of white 
phosphorus to red phosphorus from days io 
hours over the commercial batch process. 
During the war a pilot plant embodying the 
continuous process was built and operated 
to produce red phosphorus of high purity 
for the War Department. In this process 
liquid white phosphorus was maintained 
continuously at its boiling point in a reac- 
tion vessel with a retention period of 5 to 6 
hours, which converted from 30 to 50 per 
cent of it to solid red phosphorus. ‘The 
resulting slurry overflowed continuously in.o 


a heated screw conveyor in which it was 
carried countercurrent to a stream of hot 
inert gas. The white phosphorus was 


vaporised and carried to a condenser, i 
be collected and recycled. Finely divided 
red phosphorus was discharged as the pro- 
duct and did not require treatment with 
boiling caustic or grinding, as in the batch 
process. 

An additional advantage of the continu 
ous process is its suitability for obtaining 
a product of high purity, needed ir certain 
military applications, 





POLISH CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTION 
URING the first six months of 1947 the 
I) Polish chemical industry achicved a 
production valued at £23,407,000, the major 
fields being : 


Rubber articles (),282,500 
Artificial fertilisers 4,060,000 
Organic chemicals 2,507,500 


2,207 500 
2,117,500 
1 407 500 
1,272,500 
1,207,500 

BED OO 

745.000 


Inorganic chemicals 
Coal derivatives 
Oils and fats 
Paints and 
Explosives 
Pharmaceuticals 
Technical 


colours 


cases 

Principal exports in the same period were 
carbide, caustic soda, arsenic, sulphur, am 
monium chloride, zinc white, tar and dyes. 


These were shipped to U.S.5.R., Czecho 
slovakia, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, Hungary, 


Sweden, Finland, Denmark, Holland, Swit 
zerland, Argentina, Brazil, Palestine and 
the Russian zone of Germany. Artificial 
fertiliser production reached 370,000 tons of 
which 187,000 tons were nitragenous and 
183,000 tons phosphoric. 
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NEW PATENT PROCESS 


HIGHER PRODUCTION OF GUANIDINE NITRATE 


MPROVED methods in the manufacture 

of guanidine nitrate are claimed by 
Koppers Co. Inc., in English patent 18857/ 
1947, which deals particularly with the use 
of ammonium thiocyanide as _ starting 
material. Previous attempts had _ given 
vields of only about 50 per cent and in 
reacting the ammonium thiocyanide directly 
with the nitrate in molten admixture— 
whereby 100 per cent yield might be 
expected—there was risk of serious explo- 
sion. In the present invention this risk 1s 
eliminated and yields higher than 50 per 
cent are possible. 

The method consists in reacting ammonium 
thiocyanide and ammonium nitrate in an- 
hydrous ammonia solution at temperatures 
between 120 and 210°C. The reaction 1s 
presumed to be as follows: 

NH,SCH + NH,NO, + NH; = 
CN;H,NO, + H.S + NH; 

Explosion, within the temperature range 
used, is believed to be prevented by the 
ammonia blanket which remains in _ the 
system during reaction. 

The hydrogen sulphide may be eliminated 
in many ways, e.g., by stopping the re- 


action after a certain stage; separating 
sulphide and ammonia from guanidine 


nitrate, and then the ammonia from sul- 
phide; and returning ammonia to reaction 
mass for further production of guanidine 
nitrate. Or excess ammonium nitrate may 
be used so that hydrogen sulphide is oxidised 
to elemental sulphur. Reaction time varies, 
according to conditions, from 2 to 24 
hours. If excess ammonium nitrate is used, 
a lower temperature is_ preferable, other- 
wise the guanidine nitrate may be decom 
posed. Operation may be either batch or 
continuous, using an autoclave. 


Differing Solutions 


Ammonium thiocyanide and ammonium 
nitrate are both soluble in ammonia and 
form the well known Divers solutions. As 
un example, ammonium thiocyanide and at 
least equal molecular proportions of am- 
monium nitrate are dissolved in ammonia 
equal in weight to about half that of the 
two salts, placed in autoclave and heated. 
At completion of reaction the charge is 
allowed to cool, preferably in ice-water, then 
removed from the autoclave, and guanidine 
nitrate is crystallised out and filtered. The 
solution is then evaporated for removal of 
hvdrogen sulphide and ammonia, 


The recovered ammonia and residual] un- 
changed salts may be returned to process. 
Pressures attained range from 130 to 975 


lb.,sq. in. Yields vary from 19 to 53 per 
cent, the lower figure being obtained with 
temperature down to 175°C. and pressure 
just under 200 Ib./sq. in. 

[Im connection with this use of ammonia 
it is of interest to recall a recent discussion 
at Stanford Universty when reference was 
made to the increasing use of liquid ammonia 
as medium for chemical reactions, and 
especially to ammonolysis or reduction in 


ammonia solution. The case of  nitro- 
guanidine reduced to amino-guanidine was 


cited, together with others, by Dr. C. b 
Wooster, chemical director of Ciba Products 
Corporation.—Edit. Note.| 








NEW SCREENING METHOD 
I.G. FARBEN INNOVATION 


REEDOM from grit is one of the essen- 

tial requirements of organically-produced 
slurries, such as vat dye paste for printing. 
In printing, for example, the presence of 
hard particles of metal, glass or sand wou!'d 
damage expensive copper printing rolls. At 
the I.G. Farbenindustrie plant, Leverkusen, 
Germany, a novel screening device, said to 
be superior to vibrating screens, jet screens, 
fine grinding mills, and decanting equip- 
ment, has been developed for removing grit 
and coarse particles from slurries of organic 
chemicals. The operating characteristics and 
design details are fully described in a report 
just placed on sale by the Office of Tech- 
nical Services, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington. 


Method of Operation 


The device, mounted on a portable frame, 
consists of a vertical cylindrical metal vessel 
or bowl in which an inner concentric ring 
of fine screen is rigidly fastened. Inside the 
screen cylinder, a top-driven, close-fitting 
four-bladed impeller is rotated at variable 
but relatively high speeds. When the slurry 
is fed into the top of the inner screen 
cylinder, the impeller forces it through the 
screen partition into an outer collecting 
bowl from which the slurry flows into any 
convenient receptacle. The grit and coarse 
materials settle to the bottom of the inner 
receptacle, At the I.G. Farben plant the 
average output is said to be 1000 kilograms 
of screened slurry per hour. 

The report, No. PB-77678 entitled **‘Screen- 
ing Device for Slurnes of Organic Chem1- 
cals,’’ consists of eight mimeographed pages 
with two detailed drawings and: is_ priced 
50 cents. 
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Oxygen Speeds Steelmaking 


Total Output Increased 


lik use of oxygen in open-hearth fui 

naces as a means of stepping up U.S. 
production of steel is a subject of increasily 
interest and discussion among U.S. experts. 
Further light on the subject was provided 
at the recent convention of the Association 
of Iron and Steel Engineers held in Pitts 
burgh, the U.S. steel centre. 


J. H. Zimmerman, of the Linde Air Pro 
ducts Company, New York, described in- 
tensive tests that have been made in many 
mills during the past year on the use of 
oxygen to speed up combustion of fuel, in 
crease furnace temperatures and reduce the 
time required to melt scrap. Oxygen also 
has been bubbled through the molten bath 
in the furnace, it was reported, to speed 
earbon reduction and finish heats more 
quickly. 

John Hornak, of the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation, described experiments at 
his company’s Homestead Works which indi- 
cate that the use of compressed air, rather 
than oxygen, provides similar results more 
economically 


The wider use of oxygen in steel manu- 
facturing depends on the production of the 
gas at a reasonable cost, H. W. McQuaid 
and F. E,. Pavlis, of Air Products, Ince., 
Allentown, Pa., said. They reported that 
oxygen generators are now available to meet 
the needs of steel plants and declared that 
new developments have reduced prices to 
the point where oxygen may be used profit- 
ably in steel mills. 


From 15 to 20 Tons 


Meanwhile, in Cleveland, Ohio, the Re- 
public Steel Corporation reports that by 
injecting oxygen gas into its open hearths 
it can raise production of steel from the 
normal 15 tons to 20 tons per hour. ‘The 
‘‘ heat ’’ time has been reduced with oxygen 
from the eleven to twelve hours by con 
ventional methods to less than eight hours 
in experiments. Five more of the com- 
pany’s big 200-ton capacity open hearths 
have been equipped to use the gas, and 
other steel companies are engaged in similar 
experiments. 


According to James L. Hyland, Republic’s 
Cleveland district manager, several 
obstacles still remain to be overcome, but 
there is no question that oxygen can play 
a major part in speeding up production.. He 
also said that the use of gas cuts the life 
of open-hearth roof refractories by about 
half. The cost of oxygen would have to be 
reduced to something under 25 per cent of 
its current price if its use is to be greatly 
expanded in steel-making. 
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Official Notices 


Fertiliser Prices Rise 

The following increases in the permitted 
maximum prices of fertilisers, to cover in 
creased transport charges, are announced by 
the Board of Trade, with effect from Octo- 
ber 4. Per ton—Sulphate of ammonia, 5s. ; 
basic slag, 3s. national compounds, 3s. ; 
c.c.f., 8s.; ground phosphate, 3s.; super- 
phosphate, 3s. The increases in Northern 
[reland ex ** port place’’ or producer's 
works are: sulphate of ammonia, 5s.; basic 
slag, 3s.; superphosphate, 3s. The changes 
are authorised by 8. R. & O. 1947, No. 2115. 


~ 


Control of Iron and Steel 


With effect from October 1 last, the 
Minister of Supply has made the Control 
of Iron and Steel (No. 60) (Scrap) Order, 
the Control] of Iron and Steel (No. 61) 
Order and the Control of Bolts, Nuts. 
Screws, etc. (No. 14) Order. These Orders 
increase maximum prices for scrap iron and 
steel and most iron and steel products con 
sequent upon the increases in freight rates 
and in the prices of coal and coke. Details 
of the new seales are contained in 8S. R. & 
O.s Nos. 20968, 2096 and 2097, 1947. 


Duties Suspended 


The ‘Treasury has made an Order under 
the Finance Act, 1926, exempting alcohol 
furfurvl, and the ethyl ester diethy] sulphate 
(ethyl sulphate) from Key Industry Duty 
for the period October 4-December 31, 1947. 
The Order is entitled The Safeguarding of 
[Industries (Exemption) (No. 7) Order, 1947 
(S. R. & O. 1947, No. 2091) (H.M.S.O., 1d. 
net). 





German Soap and Fats.—The Deutsche 
Fettsaure-Werke, Witten, formerly Imhausen 
& Co., has recently taken up manufacture 
of fattv acids. For the time being, 600 tons 
will be produced each month. The Krupp 
Motor Fuel Works at Wanne-Eickel is 
supplying the paraffin residue. Fats for 
technical purposes and soap manufacture are 
being produced initially together with 
limited quantities of edible fat. The firm 
of Julius Richter, jr., Bergisch-Gladbach, 
British zone, manufacturers of chemical- 
technical goods, mainly soap and soda, have 
been granted the so-called “‘ great permit.’ 
It is now working at 80 per cent capacity 
and employs 300 workers. The O. Neynaber 
& Co., A.G., Bremerhaven, has commenced 
the manufacture of soap in co-operation with 
the firm of Gebr. Albrecht, Bremen. Mann- 
facture of olein, stearine and cod-liver oil 
has been re-introduced. 
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TETRA-ETHYL-LEAD 


NEW METHOD FOR DETERMINATION IN AIR 


T is well known that the vapour of tetra- 

ethyl-lead is highly toxic. Some authorities 
give the maximum permissible concentration 
in air as 0.01 mg, per 1 cu. m. It is neces- 
sury, therefore, that methods for determin- 
ing it should be both accurate and sensitive, 
A new method of determining tetra-ethyl 
lead in air given in the Russian journal 
(rigiena 7 Sanitariya (1945, 10, No. 9, 17- 
21), satisfies both conditions, 

Existing methods of determining tetra- 
ethyl-lead, whether in fuels or in air, de- 
pend upon the decomposition of the mole- 
cule followed by a determination of the 
lead ion. Decomposition is attained by means 
of one of the halogens, or concentrated acid, 
or by a photochemical or thermal process. 
There are, however, objections to all the 
methods hitherto described. They involve 
a large number of operations and the possi- 
bility of errors at each stage. The best 
method appears to be that based on decom- 
position with alcoholic iodine solution. It 
is preferable to alcoholic bromine solution 
which is likely to be contaminated with sul- 
phate and other impurities, while the action 
of chlorine in alcoholic solution is so vigor- 
ous that overheating and consequent loss 
may easily occur. 


Too Complicated 


Of the normal methods of determining 
lead, the dithizone method is most sensi- 
tive, allowing 0.001 mg. to be determined, 
but the necessary purification of the re- 
agents is difficult, and the method appears 
too complicated under routine conditions. 
The molybdate method is sensitive to 0.005 
mg. of lead, and the chromate and sulphide 
methods to 0.01 mg, of lead. In all cases, 
for determining tetra-ethyl-lead in air it 
appears necessary to carry*out at the same 
time, identical operations with the sample 
and a standard, and the standard should 
preferably not be lead nitrate but a known 
amount of tetra-ethyl-lead. 

In these methods two distinct operations 
are involved—decomposition of the tetra- 
ethyl-lead molecule, and determination of 
lead. 

The new method is a direct determination ; 
it is based upon the reaction with silver 
nitrate, whereby tetra-ethyl-lead, in large 
quantities, gives a copious black precipitate, 
and in small quantities, a yellowish brown 
colour, the intensity of which is propor- 
tional to the amount of tetra-ethyl-lead. 

It is known that —80°C. silver nitrate 
reacts with tetra-ethyl-lead to give silver 
ethyl, as a very unstable compound : 

Et,Pb + AgNO, = AgKt + Et,PbNO.,. 
At — 35°C. silver ethvl decomposes, giving 


metallic silver and free radicals. The ap- 
plication of the reaction to quantitative de- 
termination of tetra-ethyl-lead required a 
study of the effect of solvents. The author 
investigated various solvents and found that 
the most intense and clear colours were ob- 
tained in ethyl and butyl alcohols. 


Results with Ethyl 


With ethyl or butyl alcohol as a solvent 
it was found that: (1) the optimum quan- 
tity of 1 per cent aqueous or alcoholic silver 
nitrate to be added to 5 ml. of the alcoholic 
tetra-ethyl-lead solution is 0.05 ml., (2) ad- 
dition of sodium hydroxide or aqueous ain- 
inonia solution in quantity insufficient to 
give silver oxide increases the intensity and 
brightness of the colour obtained; the sensi- 
tivity may be raised thus from 0.05 to 0.01 
mg., (3) impurities, such as ethyl chloride 
and ethyl acetate, that may accompany the 
tetra-ethyl-lead in air, do not give the reac- 
tion and have no effect on it, (4) tetra-ethyl- 
lead vapour is easily absorbed by either 
ethyl or butyl alcohol; if the rate of flow 
of air does not exceed 40 litres per hour, 
and two absorbing vessels are used, the iead 
compound is absorbed mainly in the first 
absorbent, (5) tetra-ethyl-lead in the vapour 
state may be determined with an accuracy 
of + 15 per cent. 

Unsuccessful attempts were made to use 
a liquid solvent less volatile than ethyl or 
butyl aleohol, e.g., glycerine and _ alcohol 
mixtures, petroleum jelly and butyl alcohol 
mixtures, dimethyl phthalate, and dibutyl 
phthalate. Silica gel was found to be effec- 
tive in absorbing tetra-ethyl-lead, Lut the 
subsequent extraction gave incomplete 
yields, particularly noticeable when the 
amount absorbed was 0.1 mg. or less, Treat- 
inent of the silica gel containing the ab- 
sorbed lead compound with alcoholic silver 
nitrate gave a brown stain but the colour 
was unevenly distributed over the surface. 
Previous treatment of the silica gel before 
use as an adsorbent with silver nitrate gave 
satisfactory results. 

Purified silica gel was, therefore, ignited, 
soaked in 1 per cent alcoholic silver’ nitrate, 
then dried in the dark at room temperature, 
and packed into a glass tube, 4 mm. in dia- 
meter, and 70 to 80 mm. long. Small pieces 
of pure cotton wool were inserted at the 
ends. The silica gel so prepared darkens 
on being kept; it should therefore be used 
within a day. 

When air containing tetra-ethyl-lead was 
passed through one of these tubes a yellow- 
ish brown ring appeared. Subsequent 
moistening with a few drops of ethyl alco. 
hol developed a more intense brown colour. 
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Less British Machinery for Industry 


Chemical and Textile Plant Excepted 


HE Government's export plans were dis- 
neat by Mr. John Wilmot (then 
Minister of Supply), when he addressed 
members of the Engineering Advisory Coun- 
cil last week. Steel allocation to individual 
firms, he said, would be made on the basis 
of export performance, a policy which would 
have the effect of increasing restriction on 
wachinery supplies for re-equipping home 
industries. There would also have to be 
some statutory form of output return from 
individual firms since the present voluntary 
system had proved itself inadequate. 

Reviewing the progressive export targets 
for the engineering industry recently an- 
nounced by Sir Stafford Cripps, and includ- 
ing such items as instruments, electrical 
goods, refrigerators, vehicles, ships, and 
rubber tyres, Mr. ‘Wilmot said that the pro- 
gramme called for an increase in exporis 
from £30 millions per month in the last 
quarter of 1947 to £42 millions per month 
in the mid-summer of next year, and £48 
millions per month by the end of that year. 

Turning to the question of iron and steel 
supplies to the engineering industry, the 
Minister said that while there would have 
to be increases to match the size of the ex- 
port targets, any increase in total supplies 
were quite out of the question. ‘‘ Increases 
in supplies of steel for export purposes,’ 
he continued, ‘‘ will to a large extent have 
to be offset by a restriction in supplies for 
home production, including _ particularly 
capital goods of all kinds, building, civil 
engineering works and machinery. Having 


regard to the clamant needs of the under 
manned industries such as textiles we can- 
not budget for an increase in output over 
the engineering industries as a whole, except 
such as will arise, we hope, from increased 
productivity and efficiency, for we cannot 
count on a much increased labour force in 
the engineering industries.’’ 

With regard to the field of specialist 
machinery, Mr. Wilmot agreed that the 
position here was more complex. In recog- 
nition of the fact that Britain had no alter- 
native but to retrench heavily in capital 
investment, in many of the machinery using 
industries, desirable measures of re-equip- 
ment must be postponed or slowed down. 
‘The extent of this diversion of cutput 
from home to export will vary of course with 
the different types of machinery,’’ he con- 
tinued, ** and in the priority industries such 
as heavy electrical plant and coal mining 
machinery. 

‘* Whatever programmes are fixed to meet 
home requirements will continue to be a first 
charge on output. In some other cases also 
certain types of textile machinery and 
chemical plant, home supplies of which 
would indirectly make an early and signifi- 
cant contribution to export in the hands of 
the textile and chemical industries—them- 
selves most important export industries—we 
shall have to be particularly careful to find 
the best balance between home and export. 
But over much of the field, increased re- 
striction in machinery supplies for the re- 
equipment of home industries is inevitable.” 











TETRA ETHYL LEAD (Cont. from page 505) 


In any ease the colour was much more in- 
tense than that obtained with untreated 
silica gel. The sensitivity with treated 
silica gel is such that 0.001 mg. of tetra- 
ethyl-lead may be detected after final moist 
ening with aleohol; with untreated silica 
gel the amount has to be 10 to 100 times 
this to be detectable. 

For quantitative purpose a series of stan- 
dards was prepared. With 0.001 to 0.01 mg. 
of tetra-ethyl-lead, steps of 0.002 mg, showed 
cistinet differences; with 0.01 to 0.07 mg., 
steps of 0.02 mg. were distinguishable, but 
with quantities of over 0.07 mg., the inten- 
sity was so great that no quantitative 
evaluation was possible. The standards 
were unstable, however, and artificial stan- 
dards of water-colours on paper were pre- 
pared for greater convenience. 

To determine amounts of the order of 
several hundredths of a mg. in 1 cu. m., 
the passage of 100 litres of air is necessary 
but the result is obtained by direct visual 


comparison with standards. With mg. and 
tenth mg. quantities the time required for 
a test is 5 to 15 minutes. The method is 
not applicable in the presence of carbon 


monoxide. 
= 





New Petrol-Rationing Proposal 


An alternative to the abolition of the 
basic petrol ration was proposed last week 
by Sir Miles Thomas, president of the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders. 
The scheme consists of allowing a much- 
reduced ration (of say half) sufficient to per- 
mit the motorist to operate his car within 
a 15-mile radius from any given point, such 
a centre being clearly mentioned in the 
ration book by the issuing authority. 

Sir Miles claims that his plan is self- 
recommending since any policeman could 
check up on a motorist’s activities at any 
time. Further advantages are that cars 
used for travelling to business could con- 
tinue to he so used, and the housewife 
enabled to do a certain amount of shopping. 
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Micro-Analysis in Wartime Germany 


‘+ Semi-Automatic ”’ 


Hil’ Germans, during the war, made no 

revolutionary advance in micro-analyti- 
eal methods, but they introduced some 
modifications in quantitative analytical pro- 
cedure which are worthy of study. This is 
the conclusion reached in the B.1.O.S. 
Final Report on micro-analytical methods 
(No, 715, Item 22; Is. Id., post free) based 
on very full information supplied by Dr. 
Karel Tettweiler, who was in charge of the 
analytical laboratories of I.G. Farbenindus- 
trie at Elberfeld-Wuppertal. 

As regarded laboratory and equipment in 
use, the laboratory was kept at a thermo- 
statically controlled temperature of 20°C. 
The microchemical balances, mounted on 
the usual conerete shelves with dust-proof 
cases, were illuminated by tubular fluoresce 
ent lamps. 

Tubular furnaces for combustion tubes 
were switched on automatically one hour 
before the staff arrived, so that work might 
commence without any delay. These fur 
naces were thermostatically controlled. The 
combustion tubes were all made from quartz 
and the movable heaters were moved auto- 
matically at an uniform rate. 

Each apparatus had an _ arrangement 
whereby a bell rang when the movable 
heater reached the long burner so as to call 
the attention of the analyst, who then pro- 
ceeded with the next step in the estimation. 


Equipment 


Most of the modifications used in this 
laboratory are stated to be based on the 
time-saving methods recommended by Dr. 
Zimmermann, of the I.G. Ludwigsiiafen. 
In these methods, the personal element is 
reduced to a minimum in order that any 
one of assistant grade, possessing average 
ability, could quickly become proficient in 
carrying out analyses. 

A number of methods are briefly des- 
cribed in this report, while full details may 
be found in the following journals; (i) The 
automatic micro-analytical estimation of 
carbon and hydrogen in industrial labora- 
tories. W. Zimmermann, Mikrochemie, 
21, 149 (1945). (ii) The gasometrie estima- 
tion of nitrogen in organic compounds. 
H. Gysel, Helv. Chim, Acta, 22, 1088 (1939). 
(iii) The estimation of chlorine in organic 
compounds. The type of combustion tube 
used for this estimation—the substance is 
decomposed in the usual way either in a 
combustion tube or by the wet oxydatior 
method of Zacherl and Krainick—is des- 
eribed by Wurzschmidt and Zimmermann, 
Z.f. analyt. Chem., 114, 6450 (1938). This 
tube is also used for the estimation of sul- 
phur in organic compounds. (iv) The esti- 
mation of oxygen in organic compounds. 
J. Unterzaucher, Ber., 73, 391 1940). (v) 
The estimation of acetyl groups in organic 
compounds. E, Wiesenberger, Mikrochem., 


30, 241 (1942). 





CYANAMIDE AND MELAMINE 


T is widely known that solutions of cyan- 

amide can be obtained from suspension* 
of caletiied cyanamide in water by precipi 
tating with carbon dioxide or sulphuric acid, 
and distilling off the water. But there are 
various disadvantages including impurity ot 
product. Now, by an invention of the Soc. 
Anon, des Manufactures des Glaces et Prod. 
chim. de St. Gobain, Chauny, and Cirey 
(English Patent 4000/1947), it is possible to 
obtain good yields of high purity cyanam de, 
dicyandiamide, or melamine, from solutions 
of cyanamide. Melamine may be obtained 
directly from cyanamide without passing 
through the intermediate dimer stage. 

Calcium cyanamide in aqueous  suspen- 
sion, in the French method, is treated with 
sulphurie acid, carbon dioxide, or organic 
solvent or mixtvre thereof, and distilled in 
vacuo to eliminate water; it is then heated, 
and separated by filtration. The extract 
may he distilled at temperatures between 
80° and 130°C., and dievandiamnide separ- 
ated; or heated to 130°-300° C. and mela- 
imine separated. 


: THE FRENCH PROCESS 


Such solvents may be alcohols, ether 
oxides or salts, ketones, acids, ete.  Polv- 
merisation may be effected in the presence 
of auxiliary materials such as ammonia or 
ainines, and operation may be batch or con- 
tinuous, 

Several examples are given, e.g. 200 
kilos calcium cyanamide in powder form are 
placed in suspension in 1500 litres of water. 
Carbon dioxide is introduced, and the sus- 
pension agitated and cooled down to 40°C. 
or less. The carbon dioxide supply is 
stopped, and the pH should be such that 
bromothymol blue turns green, 

The suspension is transferred to an extrac- 
tion vessel where butanol—with carbon di- 


oxide for agitation—is provided, By re- 
gulating the supply of butanol, cyanamide 
may be obtained at top of column. This 


solution is heated and distilled at slightly 
reduced pressure and at a temperature of 
100°C, 47 kilos of erystalline dicyandiamide 
is thus obtained. The butanol may be used 
again continuously. 
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NEXT WEEK’S EVENTS 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 13 


Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society. Reynolds Hall, College of Tech- 
nology, Manchester, 5.30 p.m. Dr. F. L. 
Rose: *‘ New Anti-malarial Drugs.’’ 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 14 

Institution of Civil Engineers, The College, 


Library Street, Wigan, 7 p.m., Mr. A. 
Monk: ** Open-cast Coal Production.”’ 


Royal Institute of Chemistry (London and 
S.E. Counties Section). County Technical 
College, Essex Road, Dartford, 7.15 p.m. 
Discussion on local activities. H. Baines: 
‘The Chemist and the Photographic In- 
dustry.’’ 


British Sales Promotion Association. The 
Charing Cross Hotel, London, W.C.2, 
6.30 p.m. Mr. L. D. Stewart, Home Sales 


Manager, Paints Division, I.C.I., Ltd.: 
‘* Planning of Sales Areas.”’ 
Institution of Chemical Engineers. Insti- 


tution of Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s 
Gate, St. James’s Park, Westminster, 8.W.1. 
5.30 p.m. R. V. Southwell: ‘* Relaxation 
Methods: A Mathematics for the Engineer "’ 
(Sixth Hinckley Memorial Lecture). 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15 


British Association of Chemists (Man- 
chester Section). Engineers’ Club, Man- 


chester, 7 p.m. Mr. N. Sheldon: ** Economic 
Security in the Chemical Profession.’’ 


Institution of the Rubber Industry 
(Southern Section). The Polygon Hotel, 
Southampton, 7.15 p.m. Dr. W. J. S&. 
Naunton: ‘* The Past, Present and Possible 
Future of Rubber Accessory Substances.”’ 


Society of Chemica] Industry. Burlington 
House, Piccadilly, W.1, 6.30 p.m. The 
first meeting of the 1947/8 session. Mr. 
N. J. L. Megson: ** Molecular Structure and 
its Influence on the Properties of the 
Phenolic Plastics.”’ 


Society of Chemica) Industry. Chemistry 
Lecture Theatre, King’s College, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 5.30 p.m. Symposium on 

Emulsions, Dopes and Paints.”” J. S§. 
Gourlay: *‘ Some Industrial Applications of 
Kheology ’’; T. Adamson and J. R. 
Stephenson: *‘ A Brief Survey of Emulsions 
in the Surface Coating Industry *’; J. Prvce- 
Jones: ** On the Rheological Classification of 
Suspensions.” 


Institute of Welding (North London 
jranch). Enfield Technical College, Queens- 
way, Ponders End, Enfield, 7.30 p.m. Mr. 
R. R. Sillifant: ‘‘ Argon Are Welding.”’ 


Royal Institute of Chemistry. Town Hall. 


High Holborn, W.C.1, 6.30 p.m. Mr. L. N., 
(‘oombs: ** Personnel Selection.” 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16 

Society of Chemica] Industrv. Chemical 


Society and Roya] Institute of Chemistry 
(Liverpool Sections). Chemistry Lecture 
Theatre, University, Liverpool, 7 p.m. 
Kh. R. Butler: ** Some Aspects of Industryral 
Admunistration.’’ 


The Chemical Society (Edinburgh Sec- 
tion). North British Station Hotel, Edin- 
burgh, 7.30 p.m. Professor W. Wardlaw: 
‘* Modern Ideas of Valency.’’ 

Oil and Colour Chemists’ 
Royal Institution, 21 
London, W.1, 6.30 p.m. Sir W. Lawrence 
Bragg: ‘‘ A Review of Recent Advances in 
X-ray Analysis.’’ 


Association. 
Albemarle Street. 





DUTCH QUININE FOR USS. 


The Amsterdam ‘*‘ Kina Bureau,’’ central 
selling agency of numerous planters and 
manufacturers of cinchona, has_ recently 
oifered the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion (U.S.) 2.1 million oz. of quinine at a 
price not much above the pre-war level. At 
the same time it has become known that 
the export of cinchona bark from Ecuador— 
during the war the U.S. developed planta- 
tions and received large supplies from the 
Foreign Economic Administration (formerly 
U.S. Board of Economic Warfare)—has very 
much dwindled. 

Last year it amounted to onlv 28.436 keg. 
comnared with 827.886 ke. in 1945. Even 
of this reduced export, 55 per cent went 
to Holland, whereas in 1945 practically the 
total export was directed to the U.S. The 
above-mentioned offer will go a long wav 
to meet the protests of well-known American 
pharmaceutical manufacturers against their 
‘withholding’ from the Cinchona Ledgeriana 
plantations of Java and the monopolistic 
policv of the Dutch in this field. Some of 
these manufacturers had urged Washington 
officials not to grant Holland any financial 
aid until U.S. buyers were allowed free 
access to the cinchona sources of the 
Preanger (Java). The American Govern. 
ment was further urged to maintain firm 
control over the import of this commodity. 


‘‘ Enterprise Scotland’’ Closing Date.— 
The closing date of the ‘* Enterprise 
Scotland ’’ exhibition has been announced 
by Sir Steven Bilsland, chairman of the 
exhibition committee. Originally timed for 





September 30, the closing date has now been 
fixed for Saturday, October 18. 
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South African Chemicals 


Good Prospects for Paint and Fertilisers 
From Our Cape Town Correspondent 
HE rapid development of South Africa's 
home chemical industry is reflected by 
a number of recent announcements and 
‘vents in the Union. A typical example is 
the news that when the extension of the 
African Explosives and Chemical Industries’ 
Natal plant is finished next year—at a cost 
of about £1 million—the plant will produce 
around 1000 tons of fertiliser daily and it 
wili provide annually some 320,000 tons of 
superphosphate, four times the amount 
manufactured in South Africa in 1939. Total 
present output from all South African 
sources is less than 150,000 tons a year. 
Other evidence of the continuing develop- 
ment are the statements that the new factorv 
of the Capital Match Corporation, Ltd., at 
Bioemfontein will be in production possibly 
by the end of this year, and by the Shell 
Oil Company that it is now paying over 
£2 million a year to the Union Government 
in Customs duties and nearly £1 million to 
the South African railways. 


Scope for Settlers 

The Shell Company depends almost ex- 
clusively on South Africans for its staff— 
99.51 per cent are Union nationals—but in 
other spheres recent settlers are finding 
spenty of scope, especially in the develop- 
ment of newer techniques. This is fairly 
marked in the paint industry, which is now 
receiving some of the new machinery, much 
of which has been on order for upwards of 
three years. 

Among the British settlers who have 
recently arrived in the Union are men with 
expert knowledge of the paint industry. 
Some of the laboratory chemists now 
employed in South Africa have arrived in 
this country since the end of the war. The 
industry is, however, still suffering a serious 
handicap in the shortage of raw materials, 
which are still hard to import, and supplies 
of tinplate are still scarce, as the bulk has 
to be earmarked for the food industries. 

It is now hoped that most of these 
troubles will have been overcome next year. 
The general feeling is that as soon as all 
controls are lifted from the building industry 
there will be a building boom in South 
Africa in which the paint industry will share. 





Higher Rhodesian Mineral Output.—Th: 
value of Rhodesian production of copper, 
zinc and lead and other minerals during the 
first six months of this year amounted to 
£12,848,604 as compared with £7,422.498 in 
the same period of 1946. Individual figures 
were as follows: Copper (blister and elec- 
trolytic) £11,495,238; zinc, £633,000, and 
lead £461,700. 
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St. Rollox Chemical Works 


Its Contribution to Glasgow’s 


Development 
gg talk was given by Mr. 
Alaa D. Tennent, joint managing 


director of C. Tennent Sons & Co., London, 
when he gave the second Tennent memoria! 
lecture to the Glasgow section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry in that city recently. 

He spoke of the old St. Rollox Chemical 
Works, now celebrating its 150th anniver- 
sarv, which, he said, had contributed to 
the industrial development of the city of 
Glasgow. When the concern was first 
established at St. Rollox it lay in complete 
isolation, but it was now only a part of a 
large and busy industrial area. 

Since 1840 

Tracing the early history of the firm, Mr. 
Tennent said that by the year 1840 the 
works at St. Rollox were recognised as the 
most extensive and most important in 
Europe. For a time the works at Hebburn- 
on-Tyne had represented a challenge, but 
by 1875 the factories at St. Rollox had been 
extended by more than 50 acres. Exclusive 
of coal, more than 80,000 tons of raw 
materials were used per annum. An interest- 
ing. production feature was that, while the 
annual output of bleaching powder rose to 
10,000 tons, the price fell from £140 per 
ton to £8 10s. per ton. For 50 years the 
company’s greatest rival had been Brunner 
Mond & Co., Ltd., but this rivalry ended 
when both firms were absorbed into Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. When the pre- 
sent race of Tennents had passed away, 
said Mr. Tennent, it would have left its 
name indelibly imprinted not only upon the 
history of Glasgow, but upon that of the 
social progress of the nation. 

Five Generations 

The passing of the old Chemical Works 
into other hands did not mean the end of 
the old Tennent companies, but rather freed 
them to embark upon other ventures, end 
the old companies in Glasgow, . London, 
Liverpool, Belfast and Dublin were still 
expanding and flourishing. 

Mr. EK. W. D. Tennent, who represents 
the fifth generation in the family’s business 
undertaking (his son, who has_ recently 
come into the business, is the first of the 
sixth), concluded his lecture by stating that 
if Government interference did not crush 
private enterprise, he had hopes that the 
various Tennent concerns would continue for 
another 150 years. 





Alum-Earth Plant in Hungary.—One of the 
big investments in Hungary’s_ three-year 
plan is the establishment of an alum-earth 
plant at Almasfiizits in the Danubian 
region, 
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Scientifically Controlled Plastics Production 
New Principles Applied at a Tynemouth Factory 


Hk factory newly completed by De La 

Rue Insulation, Ltd., at West Chirton, 
Tynemouth, represents development at a 
ievel seldom reached before of the prince! 
ples of automatic control of vital processes 
and of automatic recording which permits 
consultation at any time of all the relevant 
conditions in which a particular batch of 
insulating material was produced. 

The value of such records and controls in 
providing the fullest data about processes 
and procuring absolute uniformity of pro 
duction is reflected by the fact that many 
thousands of pounds have been spent on the 
instrumentation alone. 


Varied Plastics Products 


The factory, which has now started pro 
duction, was completed by Sir Robert 
MacAlpine & Sons in just over two years. 
It is a major enterprise covering 170,000 Sq. 
ft. and is devoted to the expanded produc- 
tion of laminated plastic materials, ‘‘ For- 
mica,’’ ** Traffolyte ’’ and ‘‘ Delaron,’’ with 
departments for the manufacture of plastic 
extrusions, insulated sleevings and electri- 
ca] connecting wires. 

The specification and engineering of th 
equipment were the result of co-operation 
between De La Rue’s technical department, 
Mr. K. W. West, of the Bristol Instrument 
Co., Ltd., and the various plant contractors, 
Carrier Engineering Co., Ltd., W. J, Fraser 
&® Co., General Engineering Co., Ltd., L. A. 
Mitchell, Ltd., and J. Shaw & Sons, Ltd. 

The important and characteristic develop- 
ment is the incorporation in all the plant of 
recorders which automatically and continu- 
ously record over a period of 24 hours the 
conditions of temperature and pressure in 
the various parts of the plant, so thai at 
any time ua check can be made as to the 
actual conditions under which any given 
piece of material was processed. aa 

On the 100-ft, long impregnating machine 
the paper or fabric first passes through a 
pre-drving chamber, the temperature of 
which is automatically controlled, to ensure 
that the material is in an idea! state to 
receive the impregnating resin, 

The materia] then passes through a resin 
bath which is automatically temperature 
controlled by either a heating or cooling 
medium according to requirements to main- 
tain within close limits the correct viscosity 
of the resin to suit the particular grades of 
resin and material. 

_ It next moves into the oven proper which 
is automatically temperature controlled at 
several points along its length to maintain 
the required gradient of temperature for the 
correct processing of the resin impregnating 
material. | 


On the vertical impregnating machines 
the material again passes through an auto- 
matically temperature controlled pre-drying 
chamber, a temperature controlled resin 
bath and the several temperature controlled 
zcenes of the drying oven, 

Polymerisation Under Pressure 

The large multi-daylight hydraulic presses 
are equipped with a co-ordinated control 
panel, specially designed for this particular 
process and incorporating automatic con 
trol of pressure, temperature and time. Irom 
his control desk the operator remotely oper 
ates the control valve which causes the 
press to close and applies hydraulic pres- 
sure. This hydraulic pressure is automatic- 
ally controlled at any pre-determined value 
according to the specific requirements of the 
particular type or grade of board being 
pressed. When the operator presses a 
start button on his contro] desk the instrv- 
ments automatically turn on the heating 
medium and control the temperature rise 
of the press ut a pre-determined rate. 

When the cycle temperature has been 
reached it is maintained for the required 
length of time after which the heating 
medium is shut off and the cooling medium 
allowed to flow through the press. This 
condition is maintained for a pre-determined 
period until the board is sufficiently cooled, 
when the process is automatically stopped. 

Automatic Controls 

In spite of the number of operations per- 
formed and the number of valves to be 
operated, the sole responsibility on the 
operator for the performance of these func 
tions is that of pressing the start button. 

To permit stable conditions of the resin 
baths the heating medium is supplied from 
a special low temperature calorifier which 
im turn is automatically temperature con- 
trolled. 

The large special resin still has another 
co-ordinated control panel designed for this 
particular process. The instruments auto- 
matically control the rate of temperature 
rise at the beginning of the reacting stage, 
automatic control of cooling in the case of 
excessive exothermic reaction, automatic 
change-over to any of several thermocouples 
to check uniformity of temperature of the 
charge, continuous recording of the various 
important temperatures and pressures. 

All the resin blenders are automatically 
iemperature controlled by a heating or cool- 
ing medium to ensure the maintenance of 
the correct blending temperatures for parti- 
cular resins. Similar equipment to rule out 
the possibility of inadvertent departure from 
the ideal temperature is, in fact, a feature 
of all the processing plant. 
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Prejudices Must Go 
1.C.1. Chief’s Plea for Collaboration 


RESENT on the occasion of the 10th 

unniversary dinner of Plant Protection, 
Ltd. (an I.C.I, subsidiary) in London last 
week were Lord McGowan, the I.C.I, chair. 
man, Mr. Harold Wilson, President of the 
Board of Trade, Mr. W. J. Jordan, New 
Zealand High Commissioner, Mr, S. W. 
Cheveley, Plant Protection managing direc 
tor, and others. 

Chief speaker of the evening was Lord 
McGowan, who in proposing the _ toast 
‘Export Trade’ had no doubt fully con- 
sidered the identities of the guests, their 
responsibiliies, and their problems. 


The Facts 

‘It is for leaders of industry, in addi- 
tion to what Cabinet Ministers may say,” 
lie asserted, ** to get at the inner conscious- 
ness of their workers to tell them that our 
standard may be lowered if higher produc- 
tion is not forthcoming. I do not believe 
that the severity of the crisis is sufficiently 
appreciated by the majority of our people, 
and it must be brought home to them,’’ he 
continued. ‘It can be done by bringing 
our workers more into our confidence and 
making them feel that they are part of an 
indivisible team. It may be slow, but that 
should not disturb us, 

‘* The crisis we are now facing will give 
us opportunity of getting rid of ancient 
customs and prejudices; we should endea- 
vour to integrate industry properly; above 
all, we must become more and more efficient.’’ 


Good Prospects 
Referring to the effects of the war on 


countries previously concerned with the 
production of primary materials, Lord 
McGowan said that such countries had 


naturally turned to the development of 
secondary enterprise. He _ continued : 
‘* They may say, * never again shall we be 
caught with our pants down.’ This need 
not give us cause for undue anxiety, While 
there may be a temporary lessening of ex 
ports of certain kinds of goods from Britain 
there is much latent consumption power 
throughout the world justifying a_ higher 
and higher production. 

‘* T am convinced that we have in British 
industry men of sufficient vision and drive 
to lead us into new and lucrative ventures.”’ 





A.B.C.M. Dinner Cancelled 


in conformity with the Government’s 
wishes, the annual dinner of the Association 
of British Chemical Manufacturers, due to 
be held on Thursday, October 9, 1947, has 


been Cahc' lled. 
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Importance of Lithium 
Expansion of Manufacture 


RITING in The Scotsman of October 
2, Dr. James Lawrie draws attention 
to the growing importance of lithium to 
industry, and remarks upon the recent ex 
pansion in its manufacture and use. 

Of importance in air-conditioning plants, 
and in the dehydration of food, is lithium 
chloride, which is claimed to have water- 
absorbing properties greater than any other 
known salt. In solution—it is stable at 
ordinary temperatures— it absorbs water, a 
number of vapours such as ammonia, and 
iohaceo smoke, ete, 

in foundry work; blast furnaces and 
cupolas give a greater production—often as 
much as 15 per cent—where lithium has 
been used for air conditioning the intake. 
According to Dr. Lawrie, fluoride of 
lithium, an insoluble and non-water absorb- 
ing material, may play a unique part in the 
composition of aluminium welding fluxes. 

Lubricating greases possessing exceptional] 
water-resisting properties have been ob- 
tained from lithium stearate soaps. Opera- 
ing ranges for these greases are said to lie 
between —60° and 320°F. Yet another 
use for lithium stearate is in the simulation 
vegetable and mineral] waxes. Some paraf- 
fins in admixture with lithium stearate form 
a gel which results in a wax possessing the 
properties of some of the expensive waxes. 
These may ultimately be used for the manu- 
facture of cosmetics, crayons, polishing 
waxes, printing inks and insulators for elec- 
trical equipment, 





Canadian Chemists Object 


The Chemical Institute of Canada has 
raised strong objection to the ranking of 
professional] chemists substantially below 
engineers of comparable training and ex- 
perience in recommendations on _ salary 
scales by the Caradian Public Health Asso- 
ciation. The Association’s Committee on 
Salaries and Qualifications of Public Health 
Personnel produced the document earlier 
this year in aid of better remuneration and 
working conditions for public health officers. 

The Institute has pointed out that ‘‘there 
is apparently a lack of appreciation of the 
capabilities and responsibillities of the pro- 
fessional chemist, as contrasted to the pro- 
fessional engineer’’; and further that 
‘‘ This Institute sees no reason why a pro- 
fessional chemist should earn less than a pro- 
fessional cngineer of comparable training, 
experience, and ability, and it views with 
very much concern any document which 
implies or suggests that such salary differ- 
entials should exist.,’’ 
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The Welding of Plastics. By (;. Haim and 
H. 


. PP. Gade. London: Crosby 
Lockwood & Son, Ltd., 1947. pp. 
xi + 206. ls. 


The ever increasing literature on plastics 
is usefully enlarged by this book dealing 


exclusively with the welding of these 
materials. Although extensive studies of 


this subject have appeared in many publica- 
tions, this recently developed process is now 
presented for the first time in a book which 
reviews progress from the beginning. The 
methods and equipment used for the weld- 
ing of plastics resembles those for welding 
metals; the basic principles, however, are 
rather different. Here is a complete survey 
of the theory and practice of welding plas- 
tics, a field which the authors have followed 
since its development and which they have 
partly developed themselves. The book 
describes the whole subject in 17 chapters, 
beginning with the chemistry and physics 
of weldable plastics and their technology. 
The various welding processes, such as hot 
gas welding, high frequency welding, and 
other friction and flame weldings, etc., are 
described in separate chapters and other 
chapters are devoted to welding machinery, 
to industrial application and to the training 
of welders. Each chapter gives references 
to its text and also additional references 
on the respective subject. A glossary of 
terms used, quick tests for the identification 
of thermo-plastics, an index of trade names 
of commercial thermoplastics. a patent, 
name and subject, index and many tables, 
diagrams and 88 figures make the book a 
comprehensive and useful guide for tech- 
nicians of all classes in this new field. 


Elements of Physical Chemistry. By 
Samuel Glasstone. Third edition: 
pp. 695. 1947. D. Van Nostrand & 
Co., Ine., New York, and Macmillan & 
Co., Litd., London, 25s. 

This, as its name suggests, is a book for 
the student, but, so wide is its scope and 
so fundamental is its treatment that it 
should appeal equally well to those requiring 
a sound introduction to the principles of 
physical chemistry. Some, in fact, will see 
in this revised edition of the volume first 
published in March, 1946, a more useful aid 
for the latter class of reader than it is 
likely to be for the student chemist, whose 
need to-day to specialise this extremely far- 
reaching survey of subjects which normally 
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detailed treatment will 
not satisfy. Assuming, however, that the 
student is not deceived by the simplicity 
of the summary into which his own parti- 
cular subject has been compressed, the 
remainder will serve as an extremely able 
review of other fields with which he may 
expect to come in contact later. Best of 
ail, the information provided here is more 
than usually up to date and that clearly 
is, second to accuracy, the primary require- 
ment of any study involving the nature of 
the atom and the laws of the behaviour of 
materials which proceed from it. 


requir more 





British Association Addresses 


Sir Henry Dale’s authoritative and well 
balanced study of the effects of wartime 
stimuli on science as a whole and of 
the peaceful applications of war-developed 
processes, the presidential address to 
the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, introduces’ the 
volume in which the _ association § has 
collected the addresses of the _presi- 
dents of the various sections presented at 
the annual meeting of the association in 
Dundee in August and September. It 
costs 6s. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Sir,—The president of the Board of Trade 
recently informed industry that production 
for export must be given first priority in the 
supply of fuel, raw materials and labour. 

There are many producers in the chemical 
and allied industries who have not hitherto 
explored the possibilities of an overseas 
market for their products, and consequently 
possess neither contacts with overseas buyers 
nor an experienced selling organisation, 

May I suggest to those producers that the 
services which they require can be found 
among the established British merchant ex- 
porters, who, by their own enterprise and 
supported by specialised knowledge are en- 
deavouring to re-establish the British trader 
in the markets of the world. The Chemical 
Traders’ Export Group would gladly assist 
producers who are seeking the services of 
an export merchant.—Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) F. G. W. PAIGE, 
Secretary of the Chemica] Traders’ Export 
Group, 4 Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C.3. 
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Home lews Stems 


Advanced Rheology.—Commencing on 
Tuesday, October 28, a course of six lectures 
on advanced rheology will be given at The 
Polytechnic, Regent Street, by Dr. G. W. 
Scott Blair. 


I.C.I. Portraits.—Portraits, paintings and 
drawings, which were commissioned by 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., for use 
in their advertising are at present being 
exhibited in the Kelvingrove Art Galleries, 
Glasgow. 


Blaze at Reading Chemical Works.—Tlie 
destruction of large quanties of chemicals 
was averted by the promptitude of the fire- 
men when fire broke out last week at the 
Reading factory of Bradley and Bliss, Ltd., 
manufacturing chemists. Some ether ex- 
ploded soon after the staff were evacuated 
and other explosions were narrowly averted. 


More Wage Demands.—A minimum wage 
of £7 per week for underground workers, 
and £6 10s. per week for surface workers, 
representing in some cases an increase of as 
much as £2 per week is to be demanded by 
the National Union of Mineworkers. A 
special sub-committee has been set up by 
the union to draft the application. 


Centenary of Chloroform.—The centenary 
of the discovery of chloroform by Sir James 
Sunpson, will be celebrated in Edinburg) 
on Tuesday, November 4, when a scientific 
meeting to discuss the present use of 
chloroform will be held in the lecture room 
of the Surgery Department, University New 
Buildings, Teviot Place, Edinburgh. Papers 
will be read by Professor R. R. Macintosh, 
Dr. D. S. Middleton, and Dr. John Gillies. 

Fire at Chemical Works.—A fire which 
broke out at the works of Silverwood Chemi- 
cals, Brixton, London, early on Tuesday morn- 
ing last week destroyed valuable plant and 
equipment, and threatened adjoining dwell- 
ings. N.F.S. detachments from six London 
boroughs managed to control the outbreak, 
however, and local residents who had been 
ordered from their homes as a precautionary 
measure were later allowed to return. 


U.N.O. Press Conference.—At a Press 
conference held in Russell Square House, 
W.C.1, last week, Mr. E. Wyndham-White, 
executive secretary of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee of the United Nations Trade and 
Employment Conference, spoke on the con- 
clusion of the I.T.0. talks in Geneva, and 


the forthcoming conference at Havana on 
November 21. He disclosed that of the 50 
or 60 nations that had been invited, only 
Soviet Russia had intimated an _ intention 
not to attend. 


Change of Name.—Messrs. Polish Trading 
) Ltd. (exporters of chemicals and metal 


products), advise that, with Board of Trade 
consent, the company’s name _ has_ been 
changed to Copthall Trading Co., Ltd. 
Coal Reserves.—Coal supplies for elec- 
tricity undertakings in the north-west are 
now above the five weeks’ average and 
should ‘‘ see us through if we get a winter 
of even reasonable severity."" Mr. George 
Gibson, chairman of the North-West 
Regiona| Board for Industry, made this 


statement in Manchester on September 22. 


New Factories in Cheshire.—The produc- 
tion of alloys, paint, fatty oil processing and 
the reconditioning of steel drums are the 
objectives of four of the five factories pro- 
jected at the Bromborough (Cheshire) in- 


dustrial estate for which building licences 
are being sought. Work has also begun 
on a factory for Raymond Electric, Ltd. 


A New Pit for Kent.—Kent, which is the 
nearest coalmining county to London, may 
have an addition to the existing collieries 
of Betteshanger, Tilmanstone and Chislet. 
The National Coa] Board is believed to have 
under consideration a plan to sink a pit 
near Aylsham, in the Wingham-Addisham 
district. 


Works Production Aid.—An exhibition at 
the British Enka Factory, Aintree, Liver- 
pool, last week demonstrated to employees 
how their output of rayon is converted into 
products ranging from clothing and fabrics 


to motor tyres, to fulfil the Government 
demand that the rayon industry should in- 
crease exports by 390 per cent, nearly four 


-war 

Stove Enamel Tests.—The British Stan- 
dards Institution has published a _pro- 
visional British Standard for performance 
test for protective schemes embracing 
stoving paints used for the protection of 
light-gauge steel and wrought iron against 
corrosion, B.S8.1391. A questionnaire will 
later be issued to those applying the test 
to determine whether it is suitable to be 
applicd permanently. 


times the pr rate. 


Guest Keen Transfer.—In accordance 
with the plan for the modernisation of the 
tinplate and sheet industries in South 


Wales and the formation of the Steel Com- 


panv of Wales, Ltd., Guest Keen Baldwins 
Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., have agreed to 


transfer the undertakings previously carried 
on by them at Port Talbot and Margam 


Works to the Steel Company of Wales, Ltd. 
The formal transfer of assets took place 


on Sept mber 27. 
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PERSONAL 


Mr, J. H. JOLLY has been elected chair- 
man of Guest Keen & Nettlefolds in succes- 
sion to SIR SAMUEL R. BEALE, who has re- 
tired but who is to retain his seat on the 
board. Sir Samuel is to retain his chair- 
manship of Joseph Sankey & Sons. 

Mr. B. B. MORTON read a paper entitled 


‘* Metallurgical Methods for Combating 
Corrosion and Abrasion in the Petroleum 


Industry ”’ 
Ocober 8. 

Mr. Rospert Foot, chairman of Powell 
Duffryn Technical Services, Ltd., left by air 
for Australia on Saturday last. He will 
discuss the further development of coal re- 
sources in the Dominion. 

Mr, Rh. A, PLUMMER, chairman-designate 
of the Overseas Food Corporation, has 
recently left this country to undertake de- 
velopment work in connection with the 
Empire groundnuts scheme. 


at the Institute of Petroleum on 


Powell Duffryn Chairman 


Tributes to the work for the Welsh 
National Council of the Y.M.C.A. in the 
past 25 years by Mr. Edmund L. Hann, 
chairman of the Powell Duffryn Company, 
were paid at a luncheon at Cardiff last 
week at which presentations were made to 
Mr. Hann to commemorate his many gifts 
and services to the Union of Y.M.C.A. 
Boys’ Club. 

Dr. W. T. H. WILLIAMSON, Agricultural 
Director of the British Council since 1945, 
and at one time chief chemist to the Minis- 
try of Agriculture in Egypt, has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in charge of the newly- 
created department of soil science at Aber- 
deen University. 

Mr. St. JOHN ELSTUuB has left the Minis- 
try of Supply, Rockett Propulsion depart- 
ment, Westcot, Bucks., where he was deputy 
chief superintendent, to rejoin’ Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., as assistant chief 
engineer of the metals division. 

Mr, A. 'T. GREEN, Director of Research of 
the British Refractories Research Associa- 
tion and the British Pottery Research Asso- 
ciation, has been appointed hon. general 
secretary of the British Ceramic Society in 
succession to the late Dr. J. W. Mellor. 


Mr. F. H. $8. MecDavip has resigned 
from the joint managing directorship of 


Brotherton & Co., Ltd., and from its board 
of directors. MR, GEORGE BREARLEY has 
been appointed managing director, and MR. 
GEORGE BROTHERTON-RATCLIFFE has joined 
the board. 


Obituary 
PROFESSOR MAX PLANCK, the famous Ger- 
man physicist, noted for his quantum theory, 
has died at Gottingen, aged 89. 


OFFICERS OF IRISH CHEMICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Ai the recent annual general meeting of 
the Irish Chemical Association in Dublin, 
the following officers and Council were 
elected for the 1947-48 session: President— 
PrRoF, T. S. WHEELER; vice-president— 
Pror. Kk. J. Conway, F.R.S.; hon, sec.— 
Mr. G. F. O’ SULLIVAN; hon. treas.—MR. J. 
BELTON; Council—Mr. V. C. Barry, MR. 
T. W. BRENDAN, Mr. D. CROWLEY, MR. 
Bb. G. FaGaAn, Miss M. MACNEILL, Mr. D. V. 
NOWLAN, and MR. D. O’TUAMA. 


German Patent Law 


HE Chamber of Technic in Berlin has 

just published the drafts of a new 
German ‘* Patent Law’’ and a ‘‘ Law for 
Furtherance of Inventiveness,’’ both of 
which are to form the basis for pending 
negotiations at the Chamber. 

It is suggested that two different cate- 
gories of patent rights should be created, 
the first to conform to the old German 
patent law, and the second to safeguard the 
interests of the ‘‘ little man,’’ who will re- 
ceive an “Inventor's Certificate.’ He 
will not have to pay annual fees, and the 
certificate, it is suggested, should be granted 
only to the inventor personally. In such 
cases, the Patent Office reserves the right 
to utilise the invention, which it may test 
in its own laboratories at its own expense. 
The patent Office may ultimately grant 
licences for the utilisation of such an inven- 
tion on the understanding that the inventor 
reaps the benefit, 

In the event of a patented invention not 
being utilised within three years, invitations 
may be extended to third parties to apply 
for utilisation licences. 

It is understood that no existing German 
patent will lose its validity under the new 
law, which has yet to be considered by the 
Allied Control Council. A Military Gov- 
ernment spokesman for the North Rhine- 
Westphalia district, who recently urged 
German firms not to make known new ideas 
because patent rights are not as yet pro- 
tected, has predicted that the new patent 
law might be accepted before the end of 
1948, 


Better Coal Total.—Coal production in 
the week ended September 27 represented 
a small increase, notwithstanding a small 
reduction in output of deep mined coal. The 
overall total was 3,901,800 tons, comparing 
with 3,896,300 in the previous week and 
3,788,100 in the corresponding week last 
year. 
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Overreas lls Srems 


Uranium and Thorium in N.Z.—Uranium 
and thorium is to be separated from gold 
dredge trailings and sands in New Zealand. 


Asbestos Project in Australia.—W ittenoom 
Gorge, situated in the Hammersley Ranges 
of Western Australia, is reported to be the 
scene of extensive mining operations for blue 
asbestos. 

U.S. Copper Production.—Production from 
the Ergeni mine, at present the only 
Turkish copper producing mine, is reported 
to have totalled 10,050 tons of blister copper 
last vear. The entire output for the current 
year is already stated to have been allocated. 

World Tin Allocations.—Additional alloca- 
tions of 553 tons of tin meta] for the second 
half of 1947 have been granted by the com- 
bined Tin Committee to Australia (150 tons) , 
New Zealand (129 tons), Ceylon, Egypt, 


Finland, Ireland, Palestine and Jugoslavia, 


Fiat to Make Resins.—The Italian Fiat 
Company is building a large pilot plant for 


the manufacture of synthetic resins at 
Porto Marghera. The technique of this 
branch of industrial chemistry has been 


completely revolutionised in Italy during the 
war. 


Copper Ore in Czechoslovakia.—Geolo- 
gists are of the opinion that some Slovakian 
deposits contain considerable quantities of 
copper ore, soderite and silver. A refinery 
is to be set up for the testing of the various 
seams of the mineral deposits near the town 
of Banska Bystrica. 

Stainless Steel Paint.—Stainless steel 
powder mixed with paint, spar varnish and 
lacquer, increasing the life-time of a painted 
surface by as much as 300 per cent, is finding 
rapid industrial and domestic acceptance 
in the United States. The new material is 
furnished to customers in paste form which, 
when mixed with lacquer, varnish, or any 
other so-called paint ‘* vehicle,’’ will render 
a surface highly resistant to corrosion bv 
chemicals. The material, available commer- 
cially, will soon be sold also in the form 
of flakes. 


New U.S. Standards Bureau.—An 
pendent agency for sampling, testing, 
certifving materials and products to aid 
consumers, distributors and producers has 
been organised in New York under the title 
of American Standards Testing Bureau, Inc. 
with an address at 44 Trinity Place, New 
York City. It is a fact-finding organisation 
concerning itself with standards and 
standardisation, and is staffed with specia- 
lists in methods of preparing, sampling and 
testing the application of specifications, and 
developing test procedures. 


inde- 
and 


Pakistan Industrial Projects.—According 
to a spokesman of the Dominion of Pakistan, 
a large-scale prospecting programme for 
petroleum, coal and iron-ore deposits is soon 
to be carried out. 


Aluminium Industry for N.Z.—A repre- 
sentative of Aluminium, Litd., of Canada, 
recently arrived in New Zealand to investi- 
gate the possibilities for the establishment 
of an aluminium industry. 

U.S.A, to Tax Scrap Imports.—The U.S.A. 
is re-imposing, as from July next year, the 
collection of duties on imports of scrap iron, 
scrap steel and non-ferrous metal scrap. 
Collection of these duties was suspended 
during the war. 


More Italian Mercury.—By the reconstruc. 
tion of the works at Monte Amiata, Italy, 
now at an advanced stage, it is hoped to 
turn out 2500 tons of mercury annually. 
Present local consumption does not exceed 
100 tons, and a considerable margin should 
be available for export. 


Metal-Distinguishing Device.—According 
to a recent report from the U.S.A., a lead- 
ing concern there has developed an elec- 
tronic device which is said to be capable 
of differentiating, not only between one 
metal and another, but also between various 
grades of the same metal. 


U.S.S.R. to have Large Gas Liquefaction 
Plant.—Dresser Industries, Cleveland, Ohio, 
is reported to have signed a contract with 
the Soviet Government for the erection of 
a gas liquefaction plant south of the Russian 
capital. Daily capacity will be 4 mil. cu. 
ft. of natural gas, while there will be 
storage facilities for 1,620,000,000 cu. ft. 

Coal Deposits Discovered in the Tyrol.— 
Occurrences of good quality coal are re- 
ported to have been found, as the result of 
geophysical investigations, in the Keesen- 
Walchsee area of the Tyrol. Reserves are 
estimated at about 20,000,000 metric tons. 
Preparations for their exploitation are in 
progress and it is hoped to mine 600 tons 
per day in three shifts. 


German Glassware for 





India.—Accord- 


ing to a recent announcement in The 
Indian Trade Journal, a technical glass- 
ware-manufacturing firm in the Russian 


zone of Germany is preparing to export 


various types of laboratory and_ similar 
equipment to India. The list includes 
tubes, flasks, gas regulators, gas-washing 
bottles, syphons, stopcocks, taps, con- 
densers, funnels, thermometers, pumps, 
hydraulic presses, water hammers, weigh- 


ing bottles, and various kinds of 
measuring instruments, 


craduated 
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Company News 


The nominal capital of British Xylonite 
Company, Ltd., Hale End, London, E.4. 
lias been increased beyond the registered 
capital of £700,000, by £300,000, in £1 
ordinary shares, 300,000 ordinary shares 
have been converted into stock, 


Erinoid, Ltd., manufacturers of substi- 
tute material for ivory, bone, and _ tortoise- 
shell, has announced a trading profit of 
£180,400, an increase of £47,000 over last 
vear. Stockholders are to reveive a 
distribution of 20 per cent, including a 5 
per cent cash bonus. 


P. B. Cow and Co., rubber and plastic 
manufacturers, has declared an _ interim 
dividend on the £410,000 ordinary stock of 
124 per cent on account of 1947. This is 
in accordance with the directors’ statement 
in the recent offer for sale of 250,000 4s. 
units. 

Lancegave Safety Glass (1934), a sub- 
sidiary of Triplex Safety Glass mae, is 
paying a dividend of 10 per cent, less tax, 
for the 15 months ended June 30, 1947. 
This is the first payment since the 10 per 
cent distribution for the year to March 31, 
1938. Net profit for the 15 month period 
was £15,471, compared with £11,761 for the 
previous 12 months, 





Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we 
cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 


(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 
provides that every Mortgage or ow as described 
therein, shall be wi T dom after ite 


creation, otherwise it shall be void ah H. the liquidator 
and any creditor. The Act also provides that every 
company shall, in making ite Annual Summary, specify 
the total amount of debt due from the company in 
respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following 
a and Charges have been so registered. In each 
case the total debt, as specified in the last available 
Annual Summary, is also given—marked with an *— 
followed by the date of the Summary, but such total may 
have been reduced.) 


HARYDE 
castle-on-Tyne, 
(M., 27/9/47.) 


PRODUCTS, LTD., New- 
manufacturing chemists. 
August 15, £1000 debenture 


to V. C. Booth, Brierley Hill; general 
charge. *Nil. December 31, 1945. 
FINE DYESTUFFS & CHEMICALS, 


LTD., Manchester. (M., 27/9/47.) August 
14, £12,000 mortgage to A. B. Fleming & 
Co., Ltd.; charged on land with warehouse 
thereon at Manchester. 


TOWER LABORATORIES, LTD., Lon- 
don, W.C. (M., 27/9/47.) August 11, 
letters of authorities, securing £1850 to J. 
Florsheim & Co., Ltd.; charged on certain 
book debts. *—. December 31, 1946. 


BAKER RESEARCH LABORATORIES. 
LTD., London, S.E. (M., 11/10/47.) Sep- 
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tember 3, charge, to Barclays Bank, Ltd., 
securing all moneys due or to become due 
to the bank; charged on 9 St. Marv Street, 
Canning Town. 


MODY & CO., LTD.,. Manchester, manu- 
facturing chemists. (M., 11/10/47.)  Sep- 
tember 1, charge, to Barclays Bank, Ltd., 
securing all moneys due or to become due 
to the bank; charged on land and buildings 
known as Ulster Factory, Long Lane, 
Orford, near Warrington. *Nil. Decem- 
ber 31, 1945. 

Satisfactions 


LANGLEY ALLOYS, LTD. (Bucks). 
(M.S., 11/10/47.) Satisfaction August 28, 
of mortgage registered November 18, 1942. 

VINYL PRODUCTS, LTD., Carshalton, 
chemical manufacturers. (M.§S.. 11/10/47.) 
Satisfaction September 1, of charge regis- 
tered December 19, 1945. 

TYNE CHEMICAL CO.. 
Shields. (M.S., 27/9/47.) 
August 11, of charge 
1945, 


LTD., South 
Satisfaction 
registered July 26, 





Chemical and Allied Stocks 
and Shares 


IR STAFFORD CRIPPS’ reference to 

the possibility of further “* cuts’ in 
imports affected sentiment in stock markets 
where business remained on very moderate 
lines. Nevertheless, there was again little 
selling and, despite continued talk of another 
Budget next month with some new form 
of E.P.T., industrial shares were generally 
well maintained. On the other hand, British 


Funds were more active, but lower, the 
national savings figures being disappointing. 


Chemical and kindred shares were generally 
auite well maintained, although Imperial 
Chemical at 47s. 3d. lost a small part of 
an earlier advance. Monsanto Chemical 5s. 
shares at 57s. moved higher on _ balance, 
buyers coming in owing to current dividend 
estimates. Greeff-Chemicals Holdings 5s. 
shares were 15s. 6d. Fisons have been active 
around 66s, 6d., W. J. Bush remained firmly 
held and quoted at 90s. with B. Laporte 


78s. 9d. Elsewhere, Major & Co.'s 2s. shares 
were 4s. There was again a good deal of 


activity in Distillers in anticipation of the 


share splitting; the £1 units rose further 


to 142s. Turner & Newall have been steady 
at 72s. 6d., United Molasses strengthened 
to 49s. and Wall Paper Manufacturers’ 
deferred to 48s. 9d. in response to hopes of 
ai inerease in the forthcoming dividend. 
Borax Consolidated were 54s. 43d. with 
'-itish Oxygen 94s. 4$d., while British 


A'uminium firmed up to 45s. 9d. Triplex 
Glass 10s. ordinary at 32s. 9d. lost part of 
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the good rise which followed the improved 
results and higher 10 per cent dividend. 
Colliery shares, such as Horden and Bolsover, 
were favoured, the assumption being that 
in many instances current market prices are 


moderate in relation to the eventual com- 
pensation payments. Paint shares were 
good in response to prospects of export 


trade expansion which, it is said, will be 


helped by the substitutes for linseed oil. 
Pinchin Johnson improved to 60s., Inter- 
national Paint were £6%, Goodlass Wal! 


o8s. 3d. and Sherwoods Paints 26s. 103d. 


Iron and steels were favoured in view of 
the good yields, the assumption being that 


dividends should be well maintained and 
that nationalisation may be deferred in- 
definitely. Dorman Long preferred were 


good at 45s., Neepsend strengthened to 
33s. 9d., in anticipation of the dividend, 
John Summers rose to 29s, 9d. following the 
interim payment, while, in response to the 
higher profits and maintained 8 per cent 
dividend, United Steel improved to 26s. 103d. 
Following the higher payment, Imperial 
Smelting have strengthened to 2ls. Amal- 
gamated Metal were 16s. 9d., but, elsewhere, 
Dunlop Rubber eased slightly to 72s. General 
Refractories have been steady at 21s. Murex 
improved to 56s. 3d. 


Textiles became less active, although, 
generally, recent gains were well held, 
Bradford Dyers being 22s. 74d., Calico 


Printers 21s. 74d. and Bleachers 10s. 103d. 
The building group eased with Associated 
Cement 63s, 3d. and British Plaster Board 
25s. 3d. In other direction, Griffiths Hughes 
rallicd to 43s. 9d., Beechams deferred werc 
steadier at 24s. 9d. with Sangers 30s. 3d. 
and Timothy Whites 44s. Glaxo Labora- 
tories rallied and, although best levels were 


not held, were higher on balance at £203. 
British Drug Houses 5s. ordinary have 


changed hands around 12s. 3d. Oil shares 
were affected by latest international news, 
Burmah Oil coming back sharply to 71s. 3d. 
with Shell 82s. 6d. and Anglo-Iranian £87. 
Later, however, there was a good rally, 
Anglo-Iranian rebounding to £84. 





British Chemical Prices 


Market Reports 

OQ changes of any importance have 
N taken place in the past week and values 
generally are firmly held at recent levels. 
The overall supply position has shown no 
marked improvement, and spot transactions 
are difficult, and for many products im- 
possible, to negotiate. Any increase in 
production is expected to be taken care of 
by the expanding home consumption and the 
export demand, and, therefore, we must be 
prepared to see a continuation of the present 
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tight conditions for a considerable time. 
The demand for acetic acid is in excess of 
available supply and oxalic, tartaric and 
citric acids are in good request. Barium 
chloride is reported to be in active demand. 
A steady business is being done in form- 
aldehyde and most of the wood distillates 
are enjoying a good inquiry. Lead oxide 
remains in strong request and this also ap- 
plies to zinc carbonate and the copper com 
pounds, for which there is also a good over- 
seas inquiry. Among the soda products, 
the chief feature is the continued scarcity 
of soda ash. Chlorate and bichromate of 
soda are also firm and scarce. The potash 
products do not call for comment, with the 
exception of permanganate of potash, the 
demand in this section being greater than 
the supply. <A_ persistent demand is re- 
ported from the tar products market, with 
an increasing export inqulry for cresylic 
acid and pitch. Naphthalene offers are re- 
stricted, but a fair amount of business is 
being done in solvent and heavy naphthas, 
xvlols and toluols. 


MANCHESTER.—A steady home and export 
inquiry for a wide range of heavy chemical 
products has been reported on the Man- 
chester market during the past week. Tex- 
tile and other industrial consumers on the 
domestic market have been clamouring fo 
deliveries against orders already placed, and 
there is pressure from shippers also for the 
completion of outstanding business. The 
soda, potash, and ammonia compounds are 
all meeting with a brisk demand. The firm- 
ness of prices continues in virtualiy all 
sections, and in a number of lines a stiffen- 
ing has occurred to cover higher railway 
charges. A steady trade has again been 
reported in most of the by-products. 

GLASGOW .—Busy conditions have been ex 
perienced in the Scottish chemical market 
during the past week. There has been 
heavy demand for formaldehyde, Glauber 
salts, trisodium phosphate and Epsom salts, 
but the supply position of these materials 
shows no sign of improvement. There Vas 
a good deal of unaccustomed activity over 
the whole range of chemicals in reasonable 
supply, as buyers were endeavouring to 
obtain supplies before the increased rail 
rates affected prices. The upward trend in 
prices resulting from the increased cost of 
bags, ete., continues. Activity by re-packers 
making soap substitute continues unabated 
resulting in heavy demand for synthetic de- 
tergents. Demand for sodium metasilicate 
is also heavy and the supply position is not 
likely to improve for some _ considerable 
time. In the export market, conditions 
have been a little quieter, but there is a 
noteworthy interest in chemicals used in 
the manufacture of war explosives for 
Greece. Some orders have again been 
hooked. 
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One of the essential functions of a valve is to prevent 
leakage. One of the essential features of *Audco’ 
Xx ' valves is that the ports are pressure-sealed with 
‘et | lubricant. ‘Audco’ valves, therefore, will not leak, 
internally or externally. Norwill they ever be difficult 
to turn, because the plug itself is pressure-lubricated. 
er Foreign matter cannot enter because the minute 
ts. | space between plug and body seat is always filled 
Is ; with a film of insulating lubricant. For problems of 
ea corrosion and erosion, special ‘Audco’ lubricants 





have been produced to resist the action of the fluids. 
er There is no type of fluid which ‘Audco’ valves 


yle cannot successfully control, and no application p= 
ry where they will not satisfactorily perform. Z Zz i a c-oaei Or, 
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Patents in the Chemical Industry 


The following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of specifications accepted 


may be obtained from the Patent Office, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2., at 1s. each. 


Complete Specifications Open to Public 
Inspection 
Preparations containing alkali sulphides 
Ciba, Ltd. Feb. 19, 1946. (Cognate ap 
plication 4661/1947.) 4660/1947. 
Ferrous alloy.—Coast Metals, Inc. 
9, 1945. 20836/1947. 
Manufacture of varnish resin interpoly- 
mers.—Dow Chemical Co. Feb. 23, 1946. 
4561 / 1947. 


Methods of making organo 


Feb. 


siloxanes.— 


Dow Corning Corporation. Feb. 26, 1942 
20122 / 1947. 
Process of preparing new antimalarial 


compounds and the compounds resulting 
therefrom. N. L. Drake, and J. O. van 
Hook. Feb. 19, 1946. 4726/1947. 
Explosive compositions.—E.I, Du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Jan. 14, 1944.) 15308/1945. 
Manufacture of a new azo pigment —E.I. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co. Feb. 19, 1946 
4696 / 1947. 
Process for the production of nitriles.— 


E.I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. Feb. 21, 
1946. 5088/1947. 
Production of hydrocarbon substituted 


Vinyl 
Feb. 23, 1946. 


same.,—B, F. 


19604 / 1947, 


Rubberlike multipolymers 
conjugated diene hydrocarbon. 
March 5, 1940. 
Plasticised vinyl polymers and process of 
same.—B. F. 
19606 / 1947. 
Polymerisation of butadiene-1, 3 hydro- 
Goodrich Co. 


rich Co. 


plasticising 
March 1, 1941. 


carbons.—B. F. 


1944. 20776/1947. 


Vinyl! polymers and method of producing 
Goodrich 





B. F., 
20969 / 1947. 


same. 
1941. 


Vinyl polymers and process of producing 
Oct. 16, 1940. 


same.—B. I. 
20970 / 1947. 


Preparation of ethers of cashew nut shell 
liquid, ete.—-Harvel Corporation. 
20214 / 1947. 

Acrolein anacardic material reaction pro- 
Corporation, 


24, 1939. 


ducts.—Harvel 


1944. 20215/1947. 


Preparation of cashew nut shell liquid.— 


polymers.—B. F. 
4808 / 1947. 
Vinyl polymers and method of producing 


Goodrich Co. Jan, 25, 1940. 


Goodrich Co. 


19605 / 1947. 
Goodrich 


April 


& Co. 


Goodrich Co. 


containing a 
b. F. Good- 


Co. 


Jan. 27, 


August 


August 30), 





silicon halides.—E.I, Du Pont de Nemours Harvel Corporation. Sept. 17, 1945. 
& Co. Feb, 21, 1946. 5089/1947. 20216 / 1947. 
& 

















J. M. STEEL & Co., Ltd. 























Abrasives Dehydrated Castor Oil | 
Acidproof Cements Di iumphosphate 
Antioxidants Ethy! Cellulose 


Asplitimpervious Cement 
Barytes Substitute 
Carbonate of Potash 
Caustic Potash (all grades) 
Cellulose Adhesives 
Coumarone Resin 
Cryolite (Synthetic) 


French Chalk 

Lead Nitrate 
Manganese Borate 
Methyl Cellulose 
Methylene Chloride 
Oxalic Acid and Salts 
Plasticisers 











Polishing Rouge 

Potassium Bichromate 
Preservatives for Glues, etc. 
Resins (synthetic) 

Rubber Accelerators 
Sodium Acetate 

Sodium Bichromate 
Sodium Chlorate 

Sodium Nitrate 

Sodium Nitrite 





Sodium Sulphate desiccated 
Solvents 

Strontium Salts 

Synthetic Glues 

Talc 


Temperature Indicating 
Paints and Crayons 


Thio Urea 

Wax Substitutes 

Wood Flour 

Zinc Chloride, Etc., etc. 








Head Office : 
“Kern House ’’ 36/38, Kingsway, 
LONDON, W.C.2 

















Holborn 2532-3-4-5 


Branch Office : 
51, South King Street, 
MANCHESTER 2. 





Telephone: 
Blackfriars 0083/84 
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LABOUR CONTROL 


Ways and Means of Meeting 
The Problem 











More production is the essential need. Linked with it 
is the necessity for better output per operative. 

Yet both man and machine have their limits. You 
can’t get more than their optimum output from either. 

But you can devise new methods of eliminating waste 
time. You can find new ways of speeding up processes. 

A great many people are doing so nowadays with 
Shannograph. This is a system that co-ordinates facts, 
figures and related documents. Technically, it is a 
metal-suspended filing system with flat-top surface and 
foolproof charting (which is like saying that a Beethoven 
Symphony is merely a collection of musical notes !) 

But what is of topical interest is this: it gives visual 
control and progress of any job of work—any job—in 
factory or office. 

Shannographic principles are applicable to a hundred 
and one uses. Let us detail one—then you can apply the 
same principle to your varied problems. 

ONE SHANNOGRAPH APPLICATION—SALES 

In your existing cabinets you install Shannograph 
files. These have full-length flat-tops instead of tabs. 
Now look at the illustration at the top of this column. 

On the left of the flat-top you have the customer’s 
name and address. On the right, as shown, the 
* codings.”” (These “‘ codings ’’ are typical but optional. 
You can code to convey just whatever facts you want 
always available—WITHOUT SEARCHING), 

464 =/Ledger Account Number of Customer. 
£500 =/Credit Sanction. 
6 = /Salesman calling. 
1-5-8-16 =,Products commonly carried and not 
carried. 
} = /Last call made—next due. 
I11tII =/Wholesaler or retailer. 

The right-hand side can be in sections for days, weeks 
or months. Codings can be in colour. So can signals. 
A permanent signal slides along to denote delays, per- 
centage of quota, etc. 

There is a great deal more to the system. Why not 
look into it ? 


(Sammon § 


a 





aMOn YSTEMS) 


THE SHANNON LIMITED 


529, Shannon Corner, New Malden, Surrey 














Specify 


B.D.H. 


LABORATORY CHEMICALS 


Their exceptional reliability 
and high standard of quality 
are recognised throughout the 














world. The range includes— 


ORGANIC AND 
INORGANIC 
FINE CHEMICALS 


‘AnalaR? REAGENTS 


ADSORPTION, 
OXIDATION- 
REDUCTION 

AND pH INDICATORS 


MICROSCOPIC STAINS 
AND 
STAINING SOLUTIONS 


MICRO-ANALYTICAL 
REAGENTS 


REAGENTS FOR 
CLINICAL ANALYSIS 


FINE CHEMICALS 
for INDUSTRY 


THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES 
LTD. 


B.D.H. LABORATORY CHEMICALS 
GROUP 

POOLE DORSET 

Telephone: Poole 962 


Telegrams : Tetradome Poole 


LabC/6 


XxXl 
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THE B.A.C. TO-DAY 


ign brochure... 


which presents a complete 
picture of the activities and 
achievements of the British 
Association of Chemists, 
pioneer Trade Union in the 
Chemical Profession, is of 
interest to all chemists and 
pharmacists and will be sent 
free of charge to any reader 
of this journal who cares to 
send a postcard with name 
and address to :— 


Cc. B. WOODLEY, F.R.C.A., F.C.1.S., 
General Secretary. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF CHEMISTS, 
EMPIRE HOSE, 
175 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 























PATENTS & TRADE MARKS 


ING’S PATENT AGENCY, LTD. (B. T. King, 

A.I].Mech.E., Patent Agent), 146a, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C.4. ADVICE Handbook, and 
Consultation free. Phone: City 6161. 





EDUCATIONAL 


Great Possibilities for 
QUALIFIED CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


yast and far-reaching developments in the range of 
peacetime productions and markets of the Chemical 
Industry mean that the profession of Chemical Engineer- 
ing will be of great importance in the future and one 
which will offer the ambitious man a career of out- 
standing interest and high status. The T.1.G.B. offers 
a first-class training to candidates for the Chemical 
Engineering profession. 

Enrol with the T.1.G.B. for the A.M.I.Chem.E. Examina- 
tions in which home-study students of the 7.1.G.B. have 
gained a record total of passes including— 


FOUR ‘‘MACNAB ”’ PASSES 


an 
THREE FIRST PLACES 

Write to-day for the “‘Engineers’ Guide to Success’’— 
free—containing the world’s widest choice of Engineering 
courses—over 200—the Department of Chemical 
Technology, including Chemical Engineering Processes, 
Plant Construction, Works Design and Operation, and 
Organisation and Management—and which alone gives 
the Regulations for A.M.IJ.Chem.E., A.M.I.Mech.E., 
A.M.1.E.E., C. & G., B.Sc., ete. 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 
219, Temple Bar House, London, E.C.4 
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| THE INSTITUTION 
of 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
EXAMINATION, 1948 

Application forms (returnable ist December, 
1947) and particulars of the Associate-Member- 
ship Examination for 1948 may be obtained 
from the Hon. Registrar, Institution of Chemical 
Engineers, 56, Victoria Street, -Westminster, 
London, 58.W.1. 








SITUATIONS VACANT 


None of the vacancies in these columns relates to a man 

between the ages of 18 and 50 inclusive, or a woman between 

the ages of 18 and 40 inclusive, unless he or she is exempted 

from the provisions of the Control of Engagement Order, or 

the vacancy is for employment exempted from the provisions 
of that order. 





ACTERIOLOGIST, male or female, preferably 

University training, experienced jin bacteriological 
and insecticidal work, required in research laboratories of 
Newton Chambers & Co., Limited, Thorncliffe, near 
Sheffield. Apply, stating age, experience and salary 
required, to the PERSONNEL OFFICER. 


CH EMICAL Engineer required for interesting develop- 
ment work on coal tar products. Apply, THE MIDLAND 
TAR DISTILLERS LTD., Oldbury, Birmingham. 


CHEMIST (graduate) required by Bahrein Petroleum 
Persian Gulf with at least three years petroleum 
refining experience. Commencing salary £648 plus free 
board, air cooled accommodation, medical attention. 
Provident fund. Apply with full particulars Box No. 
2532, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C.4. 


LANT Chemists urgently required for Process Plant 

Operation by large company operating in the Middle 
East. Applicants need not be Graduates but should 
have had a chemical training up to Inter. B.Sc. or 
National Certificate Standard with experience of shift 
work in either a gas, coke oven or chemical works. Age 
not over 30. Salary in sterling between £540 and £600 
per annum, plus generous allowances in local currency, 
with free furnished bachelor accommodation, passages 
out and home, medical attention, also kit allowance and 
Provident Fund benefits. Apply, stating age, qualifica- 
tions and experience, etc., to Dept. F.22, Box No. 2435, 
THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


ECHNICAL Assistant required for industrial establish- 

mentin Malaya. Age 25-25, Must have good education 
with first class diploma at Royal School of Mines or 
equivalent, and general experience in metallurgy, metal- 
lurgical chemistry and works operation. Four years 
agreement commencing salary £590 to £770 depending on 
age, qualifications and experience, with annual increments 
and cost-of-living bonus. Apply by letter giving details 
to Box No. 2531, THE CHEMICAL AGB, 154, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4, 


WO PHYSICAL CHEMISTS required by Plastics 

Manufacturers (South England). Good degrees 
essential; Ph.D. standard preferred for one position. 
Modern laboratories, interesting work, 5-day week. 
Attractive salaries, plus bonus. Write, in strict confi- 
dence, giving usual details. Box No. 2540, THE CHEMICAL 
AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


ANTED, Chemist responsible to works manager, 
for modern Cheshire works. Plant control and 
laboratory work. State age, qualifications, experience 
and salary. Box No. 2538, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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It OCTOBER 1947 


SITUATION VACANT 


We {LL-established Swiss firm of consulting chemical 

engineers and contractors requires immediately, 
Assistant Chemical Engineer for plant design and 
English technical correspondence. Some years experience 


in the construction of chemical apparatus and the lay-out 


of chemical plant necessary. Write stating age, experi- 
ence, salary required to MEssRS. KREBS & Co., LTD., 
Zurich, (Switzerland). 








SITUATION WANTED 


LASTICS CHEMIST, with sound practical experience 

in production and application, desires responsible 
position. Commercially minded and interested in the 
introduction of raw materials, deve lopment and market- 
ing of new products, and grr al service work. Box 
a 2539, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, 
L.C.4, 





FOR SALE 


ROTARY DRYERS FOR SALE 

Twin roll drum DRYER by KESTNER, ©.1L. rolls 36 in. by 
15 in. dia. suitable for 80 lbs. per sq. in. s.w.p. 
Rolls are chain driven through reduction gear 
from 34 h.p. motor. 

Inclined cylindrical rotary Sand DRYER approx. 
12 ft. by 5 ft. 6 in. dia. riveted steel construction 
with internal steam tube 24 in. dia. running full 
length. Drive by fast and loose pulley through 
gear. Steam admitted to inner tube through 
trunnions. Machine mounted on ‘‘A’”’ frames. 

Horizontal Turbulant steam heated DRYER by R. 
SIMON C.I. unjacketed trough 8 ft. by 2 ft. & in. 
by 2 ft. 6 in. deep, slide discharge near one end 
11 in. square another 22 in. by 12 in. adjacent. 
Bank steam heated 24 in. solid drawn tubes. 
Fitted M/S scrapers, chain and sprocket drive. 

Steam heated Dryer complete with fittings, two compart- 
ments, approx. 7 ft. by 2 ft. by 2 ft. 

‘Two new steam DISINFECTORS or DRYERS comprising 
M.S. cylindrical vessels 5 ft. dia. by 8 ft. long, 
jacketed for 15 lbs. working pressure and 10 Ibs. 
working pressure in body with 5 ft. 5 in. quick 
release doors at each end. 

M.S. rotary DRYER 35 ft. by 6 ft. dia. with 2 ft. 6 in. 
heating tube running full length of barrel, main 
barrel fitted internally with flights and is carried on 
2 girth beds running on twin roll bogies. Drive is 
from 4 ft. dia. pulley through bevel gears to pinion 
and girth wheels. 

GEORGE COHEN SONS & CO., LTD., 
SUNBEAM ROAD, N.W.10, and STANNINGLEY 
near LEEDS. 


SBESTOS, Bentonite, Feldspar, Kyanite, Quartz, 
all minerals. DouM LTD., 167, Victoria Street, 
London, 8.W.1. 


UTOCLAVE, vertical, cast steel 39 in. I.D. by 

5 ft. 6 in. deep, not jacketed, bolted cover, high 
pressure, as new £80. THOMPSON & SON (Millwall) Ltd 
Cuba Street, Millwall, London, E.14. 





NEW AND SECONDHAND 
PLANT 
Send your specific enquiries 
to 


REED BROTHERS 
(ENGINEERING) LTD. 


Chemical Plant Department, 
~ Bevis Marks House, 
London, E.C.3. 








‘Phone: AVEnue 1677/8 
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FOR SALE 


MORTON, SON & WARD LTD. 
OFFER 


MISCELLANEOUS SELECTION FROM STOCK. 

N E—New and unused steam jacketed Gardner Mixer pan 
6 ft. 6 in., long by 2 ft. 6 in. wide by 2 ft. 6 in. 
deep. fitted stainless steel cover. 

ONE—Similar Mixer by George Porteous. 

ON E—200 gallon capacity M.S. steam jacketed Mixing 

Pan, 3 ft. 6 in. dia. by 3 ft. 6 in. deep with overdriven 

stirring gear. 

ONE—200 gallon underdriven unjacketed Mixing 
kettle, 4 ft. 3 in. dia. by 2 ft. 6 in. deep. 

TWO—90-gallon capacity welded M.S. steam jacketed 
Boiling Pans, 2 ft. 9 in. dia by 2 ft. 6 in. deep. 

ON E—40-gallon capacity welded M.S. steam jacketed 
Boiling Pan, 2 ft. 0 in. dia by 2 ft. 0 in. deep. 

TWO—25-gallon capacity cast iron steam jacketed 
Boiling Pans, 1 ft. 10 in. dia. by 1 ft. 6 in. deep. 

ONE—5000 gallon capacity Boiler Storage Tank, 22 ft 
long by 6 ft. 6 in. dia. 

SEVERAL 1100 gallon capacity rectangular welded M.S. 
Storage Tanks, totally enclosed 7 ft. by 5 ft. by 5 ft. 


deep. 
MORTON, SON & WARD LTD 
WALK MILL, DOBCROSS, Nr. OLDHAM, LANCS. 
’Phone-Saddleworth 437 


HARCOAL, ANIMAL and VEGETABLE, horti- 

cultural, burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicinal, 
insulating ; also lumps ground and granulated; estab- 
lished 1830; contractors to H.M. Government. —THOS. 
HILL-JONES, LTD., “Invicta’’ Mills, Bow Common Lane, 
London, E. Telegrams, **Hill-Jones, Bochurch, London.” 
Telephone: 3285 East. 


BLEVEN open-ended cylinders, 8 ft. 3 in. by 3 ft. 9 in. 

dia., # in. plate, external stiffening rings, suitable for 
conversion to tanks. THOMPSON & SON (MILLWALL) LTD., 
Cuba Street, London, E.14. 


METAL Powders and Oxides. Dohm Limited, 167 
Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 


ULTI-TUBULAR horizontal Condensors, with 188 

metal tubes 4 in. inside dia. by 6 ft. 2 in. long, 
Steam driven wet vacuum pump, double acting, single 
cylinder, 10 in. dia. by 10 in. stroke. Belt driven 
vacuum pump, cylinder 12 in. dia. by 14 in. stroke. 
Aluminium rotary vacuum pump. Steam jacketed 
steel pans 26 in. dia. by 24 in. deep, full jacket, 
100 Ibs. test pressure. 56/60 B.H.P. “ Vickers Petter ”’ 
semi diesel engine. 42 in. ‘“* Broadbent”’ all electric 
centrifugal. Air receivers, vacuum _ receivers, etc. 
DARTNALL, 248, Humberstone Road, Plaistow, London, 
E.13. 


Phone: 98 Staines 

TEAM JACKETED Autoclave 43 in. by 17 in. dia. 
Jacketed Vacuum Mixer 19 in. by 19 in. by 16 in. 
deep. 

on oom Steel Tank 5 ft. by 4 ft. by 4 ft. 

500 ft. of 14 in. and 18 in. Roller Conveyor. 

26 in. Belt Driven Hydro Extractor. 

16—Glazed Earthenware Containers. 13 in. dia. by 
17 in. deep. 

HARRY H. GARDAM & CO., LTD. 
STAINES. 


CHEMICALS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


W. T. BRUCE & Co., Ltd. 


3 LOMBARD COURT, E.C3 
(Over 70 years in the Trade) 


Tel. Address : ** SULPHURIC CAN. LONDON ” 
’Phone : Mansion House 9119 
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FOR SALE 


2 Vertica) Stearine Presses 

1 Hydraulic Baling Press 

1 Shirtliffe Baling Press 

42 in. Under-driven Hydro 

Jacketed Mixing Pan, 7 ft. dia., 9 ft. deep 

7 various Filter Presses 

Ball-bearing Gravity Conveyor, 6 in. pitch 14 in wide, 
8 ft. lengths 

12 Vertical Weir & Hall Steam Pumps 

Several small Steam-jacketed Copper Pans 

Plant and Frame Filter Press, 19 in. square 

Three C.I. Sectional Tanks 

Several Ball Mills, 6 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 8 in., Silex-lined 
batch type, with driving gear and clutch 

Porteous size 3 Grinder with Motor 

Two set 2-pair high Breaking Rolls, 33 in. long 

One 18-in. 4-roll Cake Cracking Mill 

One 36-in. dia. Swan Neck Hydro Extractor 

Five Large Filter Presses 

Kectangular Storage Tank, 128-tons capacity 

Ditto, 108-tons capacity 

Ditto, 62-tons capacity 

Sectional ditto, 16-tons capacity 

3 Johnson Horizontal Oil Filter 
Presses fitted 24 plates 36” diameter. 

1 Ditto fitted 24 plates 36” square- 

Six Simon type Portable Slat Conveyors, 20 ft. long, for 
boxes or bags. 

Three Circular Filter Presses fitted 24 plates 36 in. dia. 

British Filter Press fitted 36 plates 28 in. square. 


Write: RICHARD SIZER LIMITED, ENGINEERS, 
CUBER WORKS, HULL 


1000 STRONG NEW WATERPROOF APRONS, 
To-day’s value 5s. each, Clearing at 30s. 

dozen. Also large quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. Wilsons, 

Springfield Mills, Preston, Lancs. Phone 2198. 





CHEMICAL PLANT 
FROM STOCK 


STEAM-HEATED ROTARY DRYER, by 
Manlove Alliott, comprising rotating riveted shell 
approximately % in. thick by 31 ft. overall length by 
5 ft. dia., with last 6 ft. at the discharge end being 
meshed for discharging material, which material is 
discharged into a large sheet steel cowling, totally 
enclosed, which also carries the steam-heated radi- 
ator and fan for counter-current hot air drying, the 
barrel is carried on two external girth wheels with 
self-adjusting rollers on cast-iron bed plates, large 
enclosed full-circle feed hopper at the feed end: and 
fitted internally with lifting flights for material 
traverse. 





Ten, AS NEW, HORIZONTAL STEAM- 
JACKETED POWDER MIXERS by Geo. 
Porteus & Sons, Ltd., Leeds, having steel ‘* U ”’ 
trough 6 ft. 3 in. long by 2 ft. 4 in. wide by 2 ft. 6 in. 
deep internally with welded mild steel outer jacket, 
heavy cast-iron end plates with glanded central 
agitating shaft and semi-spiral blades, driven through 
spur wheel and pinion, having reduction ratio of 
approximately 16 to | with fast and loose pulleys 
24 in. dia. by 44 in. face with outboard bearing, 
bottom centre discharge, sheet steel top cover with 
stainless steel feed chute. 


Whatever you 


NEED 
Ask 





Tel : AVEnue 1677/8 
BEVIS MARKS HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.3 
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FOR SALE 


EW Stainless Steel Vertical Cylindrical Tanks, 25, 
50 and 100 gallon capacity, either with handles, 
or mounted in rubber castored cradle. 
Also Stainless Steel Water-jacketed Pans with similar 
capacity, arranged for heating by water, oil, gas, elec- 
tricity or steam. 
Also Mild Steel Jacketed Pans for 50 Ib. and 80 Ib. 
working pressure, 20/300 gallons capacity. 
DELIVERY from stock. 
Wanted to purchase second-hand chemical plant—best 
prices given. 


THE MANICRAFT ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 


}Pryme Street Mills, off Chester Road, Hulme, 
Manchester, 15. 


Trucks & Bogies 


In Wood and Steel. Standard sizes 


or made to your requirements. 
Ladders, barrows, wheels, canteen equipment. 


THOMAS HOUGH & CoO., 


Factory Furnishers, 


53a Derby Street, Bolton 
RS: AN HN 


SERVICING 
RINDING, Drying, Screening and Grading of 
materials undertaken for the trade. Also Suppliers 
of Ground Silica and Fillers, etc. JAMES KENT, LTD., 
Millers, Fenton, Staffordshire. Telegrams: Kenmill, 
Stoke-on-Trent. Telephone: 4253 and 4254, Stoke-on- 
Trent (2 lines). 


RINDING of every description of chemical and 

other materials for the trade with improved mills.— 
THOS. HILL-JONES, LTD., “Invicta’’ Mills, Bow Common 
Lane, London, E. Telegrams: ‘“‘Hill-Jones, Bochurch, 
London.” Telephone: 3285 East. 


LONDON FIRM offers complete service packing pow- 
ders of all descriptions, also liquids and chemicals. 
Long runs only. Containers and packing cases for home 
and export, made on premises. Near to docks. Own 
rail sidings. Box No. 2331, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


ULVERISING and grinding of raw materials.— 
DOHM LTD., 167, Victoria Street, London, 5.W.1. 








WANTED 
[NDUSTRIAL BY-PRODUCTS, LTD., 16, Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3., will be pleased to receive 
particulars of any by-products, waste materials and 
residues. 
WITZERLAND, Manufacturing colloidal Chemistry 
laboratory, well equipped, experienced staff, desires 
contacts for production of English goods Box No, 2541, 
THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


ANTED.—Supplies of Nitre Cake in ten-ton lots, 


Box No. 2126, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


| TRIBASIC PHOSPHATE OF SODA| 
Free Running White Powder 


PERRY & HOPE, LIMITED, Nitshill, Glasgow 
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Can We Help You With 


STOVE-ENAMELLING 


Very large conveyor type plant 

capable of handling up to 1,000 

containers daily, immediate 

service. Send details of your 

Stove-Enamelling problems—we 
can help. 


AYGEE LTD. ' “ssmjnssgr Prides 


Telephone WATerloo 6314 (6 lines) 

















KEEBUSH 


Keebush is an acid-resisting constructional 
material used for the construction of tanks, 
pumps, pipes, valves, fans, etc. It is completely 
inert to most commercial acids ; is unaffected 
by temperatures up to 130°C; possesses a 
relatively high mechanical strength, and is 
unaffected by thermal shock. It is being used 
in most industries where acids are also being 
used. Write for particulars to— 


KESTNER’S 


5 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.| 



























GUELPH 
CASKS 


THE GUELPH CASK, VENEER 
& PLYWOOD CO., LTD. 


West Ferry Road, 
MILLWALL - LONDON, E. I4 


Telephone : East 1489 


: Also at: 
Manchester, England ; Scotstown, Quebec ; 
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T. DRYDEN 


COMPLETE LABO RATORY FURNIS HER 
FOR 
THERMOMETERS 


SCIENTIFIC GLASSWARE 
AND APPARATUS 


PURE CHEMICALS 
AND ACIDS 


HIGH GLASS FURNISHING 


‘ANALAR” ACIDS AND 
CHEMICALS STOCKED 


























LANDORE .SWANSEA 
Phone : Swansea 3469. 




















and Mattawa, Ontario, Canada. | 














Designed for mixing cellulose, distemper, emulsions, 
enamels inks, lubricants, oils, and similar liquids, 


STEELE & COWLISHAW LTD, 


Engineers (Dept. 12) 
COOPER ST., HANLEY, STOKE-ON-TRENT, ENG. 
London Office:329 High Holborn. W.C.1.Tel. Hol, 6023 
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ALLOY CASTINGS 
HOMOGENEOUS COATINGS 
in LEAD 


fenn OX Foundry Co. Ltd. 


Glenville Grove, London, S.E.8 
Specialists in corrosion problems 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


Se: *FOR BOOKS # *# 


Famed for its excellent Technical 
Books department 


New and secondhand Books on every subject 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (1/6 lines) + Open 9-6 (inc. Sat.) 


LEIGH 
&SONS 
METAL 
WORKS 


Ortando St 
BOLTON. 





YOU CANNOT BETTER HAUGHTON’S REGULUS 
ACID VALVES FOR ACIDS AND ACID LIQUORS 


< - SSE 


HAUGHTON’S METALLIC CO., LTD. 


80, ST. MARY-AT-HILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 














| “LION BRAND” 
| METALS. AND ALLOYS 


| RUTILE, ILMENITE, ZIRCON, 
| MONAZITE, MANGANESE, Etc 


| BLACKWELL’S 
| METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD. 


| GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 19 
| 








ESTABLISHED 1869 





—, 


| 














BELTING 


AND 


ENDLESS VEE ROPES 


Superlative Quality 
Large Stocks - Prompt Despatch 


FRANCIS W. HARRIS & Co. Ltd. 


BURSLEM - Stoke-on-Trent 
‘Phone: Stoke-on-Trent 87181-2 
’Grams : Belting, Bursiem 














The Choice of 


Discerning Chemists 


WHATMAN FILTER PAPERS 

by the meticulous care and skill 

in their manufacture have become 

the choice of discerning Chemists 
in every branch of industry. 


Samples gladly sent on application. 











LABORATORY FURNISHERS 


Stocked by all 
in Sealed Boxes 








AX/ HATMAN 
2s FILTER PAPERS 





SOLE SALES REPRESENTATIVES : 
& CO. 


H. REEVE ANGEL iro: 











9, BRIDEWELL PLACE, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Sole Manufacturers: W. & R. BALSTON LTD. 
MAIDSTONE, KENT. 
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A resistance of exceptionally robust 
construction, wound on high quality 
vitreous enamelled tubes. Nickel- 
copper alloy wire is used for the 
resistance. 


An ideal troduct for use in 
LABORATORIES - SPEED CONTROL 
TEST EQUIPMENT 
BATTERY CHARGING 
Good delivery Available 3 to 4 weeks 
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For the protection of 
fine instruments and 
fabrics, etc., storage of 
hygroscopic materials, 
delicate mechanisms, 
a Desiccator Cabinet 
is provided. The cab- 
inet is provided with 
an indicator, which 
shows whether the 
relative humidity in- 
side is safe or unsafe, 
and with Silica Gel 
Desiccators of ample 
capacity, provided 
with electric heaters 
for their reactivation. 
Where no. electric 
supply is available the 
reactivation can be 
effected by heating 
the Desiccators in an 
oven. Wherever high 
humidities are en- 
countered, especialiy 
in the tropics, this 
Cabinet will prove in- 
dispensable for pro- 
tection against corro- 
sion, mould-growth 
and rotting. 












































































































































Full details supplied 
on request. 
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19 GARRICK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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FOR REDUCING CHEMICALS TO THE 


MADE 


70, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.1. 


Telephone—Victoria 2958. 
Telegrams—Pulgrind, Sowest, London. 


























ANTEE”’ STANDARD 
BLE CONVEYOR 
FIXED & PORTABLE 
CONVEYORS 
FABRICATED 






STEELWORK 


l4in. Belt. 25ft. Crs. 


Suitable for a wide 
variety of materials 


Phone: BILLESDON 26I 
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The inside story of 


RAPID MIXING & 
STIRRING UNITS 


HE only thing that really 
matters is what happens inside 
the vessel, and our technical 
engineers will tell you the inside 
story whenever you wish. If you 
wish to have better mixing, 
better yields, less trouble—then 
ask us about Mitchell Mixers. 


. M3 ; 
Telephone : BLAckfriars 7224 (3 lines) Qi) MXu 





s/I Zor 
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